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WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS :  AN  APPRECIATION 

William  Torrey  Harris  was  born  in  North  Killingly,  Conn., 
in  1835.  He  was  a  descendant  on  the  father’s  side  from 
Thomas  Harris,  who  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island  with  Roger 
Williams.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Torrey, 
who  left  England  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1640. 
Dr.  Harris  was  educated  at  a  country  district  school  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  at  one  time  he  was  taught  by  Henry  Sabin, 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Iowa.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Woodstock  (Conn.), 
Worcester,  and  Andover,  entering  Yale  College  in  1854. 

He  left  college  in  1857  in  the  middle  of  his  junior  year, 
with  an  enviable  record  as  a  scholar;  the  severing  of  his 
relation  with  Yale  was  due  entirely  to  his  feeling  that  he 
had  outgrown  the  environment  and  influence  of  the  college. 
Teaching  seemed  the  nearest  thing  to  him,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  splendid  career,  beginning  as  a  tutor  in  a  family 
living  in  St.  Louis.  Within  an  appreciably  short  time  he 
was  elected  principal  of  a  newly  erected  grammar  school,  win¬ 
ning  his  appointment  in  a  competitive  examination.  At  that 
time  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  founded  and  fostered 
thru  the  foresight,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman,  had  emerged  from 
their  chrysalis  stage  and  were  rapidly  developing  under  the 
direction  of  Ira  Divoll,  one  of  the  most  capable  schoolmen  in 
the  new  West. 
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The  city  recovered  from  the  disastrous  fire  of  the  previous 
decade,  and  not  as  yet  materially  affected  by  the  internecine 
division  of  the  Civil  War,  was  instinct  with  life  and  energy. 
The  youthful  principal — he  was  barely  twenty-four  years  of 
age — threw  himself  into  the  task  of  organizing  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  in  this  new  school  district;  occupied  all  the 
time  in  teaching  the  higher  classes,  with  a  very  ordinary 
corps  of  assistant  teachers,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  he 
found  vent  for  all  his  energies.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
enter  this  school  by  transfer  from  another  grammar  school, 
and  be  assigned  to  the  room  over  which  he  had  charge.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Harris  was  full  of  nervous  energy,  and  his  every 
movement  showed  him  to  be  an  accomplished  athlete.  The 
school  playground  was  equipped,  thru  his  insistence  and  fore¬ 
sight,  with  the  simple  appliances  of  a  gymnasium,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  at  recess  periods  the  young  principal  would  fill  our 
boyish  hearts  with  enthusiasm  by  his  feats  of  agility  and 
strength  on  the  trapeze,  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  ladder. 
He  was  fond  of  all  outdoor  sports;  I  had  occasion  to  see  his 
accuracy  with  the  rifle,  and  more  than  once  note  his  skill 
and  endurance  as  a  swimmer.  As  a  teacher,  the  young  prin¬ 
cipal  was  particularly  happy  in  history  and  grammar  recita¬ 
tions.  Tho  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  exceedingly  pop¬ 
ular  with  his  immediate  pupils.  He  early  manifested  great 
interest  in  my  reading,  and  allowed  me  to  read  many  books 
from  his  own  library.  At  this  time  I  remember  clearly  his 
great  interest  in  science,  particularly  the  telescop>e,  which  he 
had  built  himself  and  mounted  in  his  house.  He  told  me 
afterwards  that  this  marked  the  culmination  of  his  intimate 
interest  in  science. 

While  familiarizing  himself  with  the  study  of  science  in  its 
laboratory  sense,  Herbert  Spencer’s  First  principles  appeared. 
It  made  a  profound  impression  upon  Dr.  Harris — where  it 
might  have  led  him  is  an  interesting  speculation;  but  he  came 
in  contact  with  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the 
young  men  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  a  reflex  movement 
growing  out  of  the  troubles  in  Germany  in  the  previous 
decade.  Brockmeyer  was  a  student  of  Kant,  and  an  enthusi- 
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astic  admirer  of  Hegel.  Fresh  from  his  studies,  he  became 
actuated  with  the  spirit  of  modernism,  of  vocationalism, 
and  determined  to  learn  a  trade.  He  selected  that  of  a 
stove-molder ;  later,  influenced  by  Thoreau,  he  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  the  woods ;  then,  reinvigorated,  returtied  to  St.  Louis 
to  enter  the  practise  of  law.  He  raised  a  regiment  which 
served  thru  the  Civil  War,  and  earned  in  later  years  the 
plaudits  of  all  good  citizens  for  his  rugged  honesty  and 
his  intellectual  insight.  It  was  during  Brockmeyer’s  career 
as  a  stove-molder  that  Divoll,  Harris,  and  Holland  discovered 
him  and  his  knowledge  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  They  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Brockmeyer’s  room,  on  the  “  East  Side  ”  of 
St.  Louis,  often  arriving  before  Brockmeyer  had  cooked 
his  frugal  meal  and  while  he  was  physically  worn  out  by  his 
labors.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  little  band  of  students  in  a 
new  and  materialistic  atmosphere,  seeking  light  upon  the 
obscure  passages  and  involved  construction  of  Kant’s  Critique 
of  pure  reason,  echoed  the  ardor  and  interest  of  the  students 
of  Greek  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  chronicled  by  Symonds 
in  his  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Italian  Republics.  To  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  this  study  meant  going  over  again  his  Aristotle  and  his 
Plato.  He  mastered  the  dialectic,  and  shutting  out  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  a  period  he  became  self-hypnotized  by  the 
ontological  reveries  of  Hegel.  How  he  managed  to  find  the 
time  for  this  study  is  a  mystery  to  me  even  now,  for  at  this 
time  Dr.  Harris,  with  Graham,  the  author  of  a  revised  Pit- 
manic  shorthand  system,  taught  stenography  in  their  evening 
school  in  St.  Louis,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  west  of  New 
York.  Quite  a  number  of  able  newspaper  men  learned 
stenography  at  this  school.  One  may  understand  certain  man¬ 
nerisms  in  Dr.  Harris’s  public  addresses,  a  certain  adherence 
to  his  notes,  when  one  knows  that  his  manuscript  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  shorthand.  ' 

The  glamour  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  dissipated  by  the 
Kantian  categories.  Under  this  spell,  in  1862,  Dr.  Harris 
wrote  a  critical  review  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  First  principles, 
and  offered  it  to  the  North  American  review.  Coming  from 
an  unknown  author,  the  article  was  declined.  It  appeared 
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later  as  the  first  article  in  The  journal  of  speculative 
•  philosophy,  edited  and  published  by  Dr.  Harris  from  1867  to 
1880.  In  1866  Dr.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis. 
Ira  Divoll  was  still  superintendent,  resigning  the  following 
year  to  become  state  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  state 
of  Missouri.  From  1867  until  1880  Dr.  Harris  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis.  His  first  report  as  assistant 
superintendent  reflected  his  researches  and  studies  in  the  realm 
of  idealistic  philosophy.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the 
place  which  these  reports  occupy  in  the  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  but  even  at  this  time  they  have  the 
freshness,  the  vigor,  and  the  truth  of  the  universal.  *  The 
high  plane  upon  which  they  were  written,  the  conciseness  and 
definiteness  of  the  treatment,  the  constructive,  practical  char¬ 
acter  of  his  theories  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
public  school  men  of  the  country.  The  university  liad,  in 
reality,  reached  down  and  virilized  and  spiritualized  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  stereotyped  elementary  school,  t 

His  administration  of  the  schools  was  remarkable  for  its 
conversion  of  a  jellyfish  organism  into  a  giant  with  bones. 
The  city  normal  school,  under  Anna  C.  Brackett,  probably 
the  most  capable  woman  yet  identified  with  public  schools  in 
the  United  States,  began  to  influence  the  teaching  in  the 
schools.  Dr.  Harris  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  arithmetic.  As  early  as  1873  kindergarten  became  a 
part  of  the  school  system,  the  first  school  being  under  the  di¬ 
rect  charge  of  Susan  E.  Blow.  A  course  in  science  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  followed  in  1874, — a  course 
of  study  so  full  and  complete,  and  so  carefully  guarded  in  its 
operations  that  it  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  more 
ambitious  courses  in  our  best  schools  at  the  present  day.  The 
work  under  this  course,  too,  was  largely  based  on  observation 
and  experiment.  I  had  returned  to  St.  Louis  earlier  than  this 
as  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  and  lived  thru  these 
transitions  of  the  school  organization.  Naturally,  the  work 
in  science  in  those  days  was  often  poorly  done,  mainly  from 
lack  of  scientific  guidance,  and  met  with  violent  opposition 
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from  the  teachers  and  principals.  My  intimacy  with  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  such  that  I  often  voiced  these  criticisms,  .pointing  out 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  plan  in  actual  operation.  He 
always  replied  that  he  was  aiming  to  break  up  the  self-satis¬ 
fied  complacency  which  inevitably  followed  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished;  that  he  wanted  to  force  a  modification,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  crystallization,  in  the  teachers’  mental  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  a  topic;  that  this  was  a  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  and  what  the  pupils 
got  out  of  this  in  the  beginning  was  immaterial.  I  could  not 
see  his  point  of  view,  and  well  remember  his  smile  years 
afterwards  when,  on  another  matter,  I  used  to  him  the  argu¬ 
ments  he  advanced  in  the  early  seventies. 

At  this  time,  prior  to  Judge  Cooley’s  epochal  decision  on 
the  right  of  a  community  to  maintain  a  high  school  at  public 
expense,  the  city  high  school  was  always  in  danger.  The 
arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school,  its  value  to 
the  community — contained  in  his  reports  for  1874-1879 — did 
much  to  preserve  that  elementary  people’s  college  in  the  new 
West.  He  evolved  the  system  of  loose  classification  of  pupils 
in  the  schools;  developed  an  automatic  arrangement  for  the 
classification  of  schools,  and  the  administration  of  those 
schools  by  the  principals.  He  discust  the  question  of  edu¬ 
cational  values  in  his  customary  thoro  manner.  Like 
Carnot,  he  organized  victory;  to  such  an  extent  that  so  far 
as  administration  is  concerned,  in  St.  Louis  and  the  districts 
radiating  therefrom,  one  never  hears  the  problem  discust. 
His  services  to  St.  Louis  in  developing  a  strong  school  senti¬ 
ment  by  bringing  the  Germans  to  support  the  schools,  his 
capture  of  the  Irish  by  his  helpfulness  to  the  young  Irish 
leaders;  his  conversion  of  the  press  by  his  wise  political  in¬ 
sight,  fused  the  opposition  into  a  harmonious  supporting 
phalanx,  which  has  never  since  faltered  in  its  support  of  the 
schools.  His  service  to  the  city  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  settling  questions  of  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting 
and  seating,  the  location  of  new  school  buildings,  attests  the 
practical  operation  of  his  acute  mind. 

Beginning  about  1892,  a  body  of  young  and  aggressive 
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teachers,  incapable  of  comprehending  Dr.  Harris  from  lim¬ 
ited  education  and  more  limited  mental  power,  began  to 
criticize  him — at  first  privately,  and  then  publicly — as  im¬ 
practical,  lacking  a  constructive  mind.  To  my  mind  he  was 
the  most  practical,  the  most  constructive-minded  scholarly 
man  I  ever  knew.  As  his  mind  turned  in  the  discussion  of  a 
question  back  to  the  great  categories  of  philosophy,  that 
he  might  properly  fix  its  mental  longitude  and  latitude, 
classify  and  label  it,  so  he  sought  to  objectify  his  thought  so 
far  as  schools  were  concerned, — not  his  schools,  but  all 
schools.  Unlike  some  of  our  later  leaders,  his  study  of  Ger¬ 
man  schools  and  German  methods  never  led  him  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  Germanizing  of  American  schools.  Just  as  one 
never  heard  him  say ;  “  We  did  this  in  St.  Louis,”  or  “  My 
experience  proves  this,”  or  “  I  did  this,”  he  universalized  the 
discussion  of  everything  that  he  advocated.  He  sought  the 
principle,  the  universal  principle,  upon  which  development 
rested,  and  pursued  that  logically  to  the  end.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  greatest  school  administrators  that  America  has  pro¬ 
duced.  He  was  great  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  an  ideal  manager.  It  is  no  disparagement,  but  the  high¬ 
est  of  compliments  to  say  that  he  would  succeed  best  in  the 
largest  cities,  where  he  was  farthest  removed  from  the  actual 
work  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  He  was  equally  strong  in 
conference  with  sub-committees  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  Principals’  Club,  or  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Kant  Club  and  Aristotle  Club,  whose  destinies  he  directed. 
He  was  just,  never  allowing  himself  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
opposition  of  an  individual,  or  a  group  of  individuals,  when 
a  question  of  promotion  or  advancement  of  an  individual  was 
to  be  decided.  He  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  of  life,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  man  without  a  soul;  I  never  knew  him  in  those 
turbulent,  strenuous  times  to  make  a  mistake  in  assigning  the 
proper  status  of  any  man  who  figured  in  the  settlement  of 
school  questions.  He  had  a  theory  that  the  activities  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  rested  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  personal  attitude  of  the  small  minority  of  wise 
good  men  of  its  membership.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  that  this 
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minority  properly  combined  with  the  unwise  good  men  on  the 
board.  He  felt  that  unless  this  was  done  he  and  this  minor¬ 
ity  were  to  blame.  He  was  ever  fond  of  pointing  out  locally 
and  elsewhere  instances  of  this  failure,  resulting  in  the  forced 
combination  of  unwise  good  men  with  what  may  be  termed 
the  opportunist  rascal  element.  In  his  relations  with  the 
Board  of  Education  he  lived  on  a  high  plane;  yet  he  never  al¬ 
lowed  the  board  to  discuss  one  of  his  projects  until  it  hadj 
slumbered  long  enough  to  have  each  member  reasonably  ac-' 
quainted  with  its  provisions  and  bearings.  He  was  often 
misunderstood  in  the  old  days,  but  rarely  misjudged.  He 
gave  notice  of  his  resignation  in  1880,  in  pursuance  of  plans 
that  he  had  formulated  years  before.  He  left  the  city  at  the, 
climax  of  his  reputation  and  influence. 

He  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Emerson,  and  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Alcott  and  Sanborn.  He  had  been  importuned 
in  the  West  to  expand  the  circle  of  the  Kant  Club,  and  seek  a 
habitat  and  a  time  when  those  who  had  become  interested 
in  philosophy  might  pursue  their  studies.  The  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  grew  up  because  of  similar  importunities, 
from  those  who  looked  upon  Dr.  Harris  as  a  guide  to  their 
studies  and  thinking.  The  idea  of  this  school  originated  in 
the  brain  of  Emerson.  Tho  Alcott  and  Sanborn  fell  in 
with  this  idea,  it  is  believed  that  the  insistence  and  energy  of 
H.  K.  Jones  of  Indiana  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
this  school  at  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1879.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Harris  should  locate  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Alcott,  Sanborn,  and  Harris  were  the  real  heads  of  the 
faculty — “  What  is  sought  in  the  discussion  at  Concord  is  not 
an  absolute  unity  of  opinion,  but  a  general  agreement  in  the 
manner  of  viewing  philosophic  truth  and  applying  it  to  the 
problems  of  life.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  faculty  has  been  to 
bring  together  a  few  of  those  persons  who,  in  America,  have 
possest  a  desire  to  pursue  the  paths  of  speculative  philosophy. 
To  encourage  these  students  to  communicate  with  each  other 
what  they  have  learned  and  meditated,  and  to  illustrate  by  a 
constant  reference  to  poetry  and  the  higher  literature  those 
ideas  which  philosophy  presents.” 
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During  the  life  of  this  school,  from  1879  to  1884,  the 
faculty  embraced  many  brilliant  names,  among  them  Ben¬ 
jamin  Peirce,  Noah  Porter,  McCosh,  Howison,  Alcott,  San¬ 
born,  Albee,  Davidson,  Snider,  Jones,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Edna  Cheney,  Soldan,  Mead,  John  Bascom,  and  William 
James.  Dr.  Harris’s  life  in  Concord  and  his  services  to  the 
new  school  widened  his  sphere  of  influence  greatly.  The  op¬ 
portunity  presented  to  those  thoughtful  teachers  who  came 
to  Concord  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  to  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  infrequent  meetings  at  Davidson’s  Camp,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  bore  rich  fruits  in  the  teachers’  literature  of  the 
next  decade.  Indeed,  Dr.  Harris’s  labors  here  and  in  St. 
Louis  made  possible  our  present  respectable  advance  towards 
the  creation  and  support  of  a  literature  of  which  teachers  need 
not  be  ashamed. 

In  New  England  Dr,  Harris  received  a  cordial  welcome,  he 
became  president  of  the  famous  Massachusetts  School  Mas¬ 
ters’  Club;  he  was  in  demand  wherever  teachers  were  gath¬ 
ered  together.  He  charmed  and  influenced  the  public  school 
men  of  New  England,  even  more  than  he  did  those  in  the  new 
West.  His  influence  there,  however,  was  naturally  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plane,  and  rather  in  the  direction  of  coalescing  certain 
scattered  groups  than  in  constructive  work.  It  was  a  delight 
for  Massachusetts  to  present  the  name  of  her  adopted  son 
for  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  recreated 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  making  it  an  institution  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  and  potency  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
never  believed  in  centralizing  power  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  his  marvelous  i)ersonality  thru  his  addresses  and  re¬ 
ports  permeated  the  thinking  on  educational  questions  thru 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  f  His  scholarship,  his 
knowledge  of  the  schools  of  other  lands,  his  broad-minded¬ 
ness,  his  individual  charm  of  manner,  thru  the  impression  he 
created  on  his  foreign  visitors,  did  much  to  exalt  the  Amer¬ 
ican  school  and  the  American  schoolmaster  in  the  eyes  of  both 
the  old  and  new  world. 

No  sketch  of  Dr.  Harris’s  influence  upon  his  times  can  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  marvelous  scope  of 
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his  intellectual  activities.  He  came  out  of  Yale  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  languages, — the  example  of  Elihu  Burritt,  he  told 
me  once,  imprest  him  greatly.  Like  most  of  the  precocious 
boys  at  college,  he  wanted  to  do  something  else  than  that 
which  was  assigned  to  him.  With  his  grip  over  languages — 
the  Oriental  group  of  languages  particularly  interested  him — 
he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  comparative  philology.  Yale 
probably  thought  him  not  prepared  for  this,  but  his  dreams 
and  his  accomplishments  in  this  field  may  account  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  intimately  for  his  selection  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  as  editor,  under  Noah  Porter,  of  Webster's  Interna¬ 
tional  dictionary,  and  editor-in-chief  of  Webster’s  New  inter¬ 
national  dictionary.  The  range  of  his  intellectual  activities 
was  phenomenal.  I  was  continually  discovering  some  new 
avenue  of  human  endeavor  which  he  had  explored.  Calling 
on  him  one  evening  in  Washington,  I  found  a  young  friend 
who  had  called  on  Dr.  Harris  to  have  him  look  over  the 
model  of  a  new  air-brake  for  use  on  railway  trains.  Our 
conversation  took  a  wide  range;  this  young  man  was  a  chess 
player;  Dr.  Harris  reached  up  to  one  of  the  shelves  in  his 
study,  pulled  down  a  rare  work  on  chess,  spoke  incidentally  of 
his  once  great  interest  in  the  game,  and  gave  it  to  his  young 
friend.  At  this  same  meeting  he  told  me  of  his  early  fond¬ 
ness  for  mathematics,  and  related  with  glee  the  prizes  he  had 
gained  at  college  for  excellence  in  mathematics. 

The  Academy  of  Science  in  St.  Louis  was  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  and  able  body  of  men.  Dr.  Harris  early  shared  in  their 
discussions.  His  fugitive  papers  before  that  body  during 
the  sixties  on  various  phenomena  in  the  domain  of  science 
were  of  very  high  character,  and  gained  for  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  men  like  Eads,  Flad,  and  Smith,  who  later  gained 
national  reputation  as  mechanical  engineers.  With  Ira  Divoll, 
he  instituted  and  founded  the  Public  School  Library  of  St. 
Louis,  giving  this  then  much  opposed  idea  his  ardent  support 
and  fostering  care  until  it  developed  into  its  present  prominent 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  city. 

His  incursion  into  the  fields  of  philosophy  was  followed  by 
an  intensive  study  of  art,  then  of  music,  then  of  economics. 
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with  its  many  related  sub-topics.  In  the  seventies  he  had 
written  an  article  for  a  technical  journal  explaining  the  move¬ 
ments  and  operations  of  the  gyroscope.  In  the  later  sev¬ 
enties  he  had  been  quoted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  in  Leipzig,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  by  the  early 
eighties  he  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  galaxy  of 
minds  not  separated  by  nationality.  In  the  eighties  his  reply 
to  the  fallacies  of  Henry  George  gave  him  a  reputation  among 
publicists.  I  have  been  allowed  to  read  an  unpublished  manu¬ 
script  of  his  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  complete  answer 
to  the  arguments  and  fallacies  of  Karl  Marx  yet  written  on 
the  subject.  At  my  last  interview  with  him  in  Washington 
he  handed  me  a  clipping  from  the  Washington  Post,  em¬ 
bodying  his  views  on  the  currency  question  in  the  United 
States.  His  mind  was  not,  however,  that  of  an  encyclopedist, 
it  was  the  mind  of  a  specialist.  He  had  little  patience  with 
general  information;  he  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  he  kept  in  touch  with 
each  branch  of  knowledge  that  he  had  exploited. 

The  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy  had  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Jones,  then  at  Terre 
Haute  Normal  School,  now  of  Nebraska,  one  of  the  very 
greatest  men  Indiana  has  given  to  the  world;  Brown,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  now  of  Bloomington  (Ill.);  Bryant,  of  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa);  Greenwood,  then  at  Kirksville;  Baldwin, 
Cheney,  Osborn,  Cook,  Hewitt,  Edwards  had  a  new  world  to 
revel  in.  Rosenkranz’s  Pedagogics,  translated  by  Miss 
Brackett,  soon  appeared;  Winckelmann’s  Art  criticisms,  side 
by  side  with  Kroeger’s  translation  of  Fichte’s  Science  of 
knowledge,  Brockmeyer’s  Letters  on  Faust,  Snider’s 
Shakspere,  Harris’s  Exposition  of  the  Divina  comedia  of 
Dante,  followed  in  succession.  The  Aristotle  Club  and  the 
Kant  Club  in  St.  Louis  attracted  another  group  of  men. 
While  Davidson,  Kroeger,  and  Brockmeyer  slowly  lost  their 
interest  in  the  Kant  Club,  Dr.  Harris  never  faltered.  He  was 
the  oracle  and  the  leader  in  every  sense.  There  were  few, 
very  few,  philosophic  minds  in  either  of  these  clubs,  but  every 
member  having  some  task  to  perform — some  specific  transla- 
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tion  to  prepare — grew  into  the  spirit  of  the  study.  Each 
member  at  least  became  familiar  with  Carlyle,  Goethe,  Emer-* 
son,  Plato,  and  the  other  master-minds  of  literature  who  dealt 
with  the  spirit.  Dr.  Harris’s  incursions  into  the  realm  of 
general  literature  were  also  remarkable.  He  touched  in  these 
excursions  every  phase  of  literary  life  and  expression.  He 
was  fond  of  Quo  vadis;  to  him  it  was  the  greatest  picture 
ever  drawn  of  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  life  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  Roman  world.  He  liked  Blackmore’s 
Lorna  Doone  intensely — he  told  me  with  glee  on  his  last  trip 
abroad  of  the  coming  joy  in  his  journey  to  rural  England, 
where  Blackmore  had  laid  the  scenes  of  his  beautiful  novel. 
He  had  equipped  himself,  too,  with  accurate  maps  of  this  Eng¬ 
lish  country,  and  had  planned  for  the  study  of  this  new  phase 
of  interest  with  his  customary  thoroness. 

Dr.  Harris  got  out  of  this  vicarious  sacrifice  as  director  of 
these  clubs  greater  skill  and  aptitude  in  expressing  his  views, 
and  greater  charity  to  those  who  did  not  or  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  His  great  intellectual  charity  was  always  a  mystery  to 
me — no  man  could  be  so  stupid,  no  one  so  inept,  no  one  so  \ 
narrow,  that  Dr.  Harris  ever  appeared  to  lose  patience  or 
manifest  the  slightest  loss  of  his  habitual  courtesy.  What  a 
beautiful  picture  he  presented  in  his  many  controversies  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association! 
When  an  opponent  urged  that  our  knowledge  all  came  thru 
experience,  he  might  ask  if  our  knowledge  of  personal  identity 
came  from  that  source.  When  one  misquoted,  he  might  ad¬ 
vise  a  rereading  of  his  Aristotle.  But  no  sarcasm  of  a  petty 
character  to  wound  or  harass  his  opponent  ever  past  his  lips. 
He  was  generous  in  his  controversies,  he  never  belittled  in 
private  the  attainments  of  the  man  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  From  his  influence  sprang  nearly  all  the  educational  1 
uplift,  and  all  the  inspiration  which  the  last  thirty  years  have' 
seen  come  out  of  the  Middle  West.  I  never  knew  his 
political  affiliations.  We  visited  schools  together  the  day  after 
the  election  in  1876,  and  judging  from  his  conversation  that 
day,  I  believe  that  he  voted  for  Tilden;  he  voted  for  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1888,  in  1892  for  Harrison.  He  was  deeply  religious 
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in  spirit,  what  might  be  termed  intellectually  a  Christian.  He 
seemed  to  have  approached  religion  from  his  intellectual  side, 
and  not  from  the  side  of  faith.  He  was  fond  of  show¬ 
ing  how  certain  dogmas  of  the  Christian  world  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  thru  faith  were  to  him  intellectually  demonstrable.  He 
had  always  the  flavor  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  about  him. 
The  mellowness  and  sweetness  which  a  training  in  early  life 
gives  to  mind  and  character  were  strongly  marked  in  him.  A 
tone  of  super-intellectual  refinement  pervaded  his  speech  and 
his  being.  His  bearing  was  that  of  a  cultivated  man,  tinged 
with  a  shade  of  bashfulness — the  bashfulness  of  a  boy.  His 
humor  was  keen  and  sunlit,  rippling  away  from  him  like  the 
laughter  of  a  child.  He  was  delightful  in  conversation,  in¬ 
evitably  drawing  out  of  his  company  their  best  thought — his 
clashes  with  Davidson  over  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  were  worth 
going  miles  to  hear.  He  was  fond  of  the  glories,  dreams,  and 
failures  of  the  thirteenth  century — “  that  resplendent  sunset 
of  an  epoch  which  had  extended  in  one  form  or  another  back 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  equally  as  the  broken  and  stormy  dawn  of  an  epoch  which 
has  for  six  hundred  years  since  been  passing  thru  an  amazing 
phantasmagoria  of  change.” 

What  a  galaxy  of  able  and  scholarly  men  and  women  he 
gathered  around  him  in  St.  Louis!  Morgan,  Davidson,  Sni¬ 
der,  Soldan,  Blewett,  Martling,  Bryant,  Cook,  Long,  Cheney, 
Kimball,  Lane,  Hall,  Knowlton,  Tallman,  Miss  Brackett,  Miss 
Blow,  Miss  Shafer,  Miss  Dozier,  Miss  Beede,  Miss  Fisher, 
Miss  Fruechte — all  these  and  more  in  one  small  system  of 
schools.  He  grew  old  gracefully,  with  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country.  Everywhere  the  genuineness  of 
his  character  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  ability  were 
recognized  and  admired.  He  is  mourned  by  a  nation. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TENDENCIES  IN  AMERICA  ‘ 

Because  the  United  States  of  America  has  no  national 
system  of  education,  because  even  within  the  states,  which 
are  the  units  of  general  administration,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
state  and  a  maximum  of  local  control  and  direction,  it  is 
proper  to  speak  of  tendencies.  Furthermore,  it  is  proper 
to  describe  these  tendencies  in  terms  of  national  rather  than 
of  state  areas,  because  under  the  flexible  and  local  system  of 
administration  a  new  idea  or  movement  may  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  become  effective  in  places  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
while  in  each  case  the  larger  part  of  the  adjacent  territory  is 
quite  unaffected.  So  much  rests  with  the  individual  teacher 
or  superintendent,  so  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  particular  community,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  of  any  state  in  its  entirety  as  being  in  the  van  of 
progress,  or  as  generally  retarded.  Within  almost  any  state 
may  be  found  localities  where  educational  enterprise  is 
abundant  and  well  directed;  and  equally  there  is  hardly  a  state 
which  has  not  very  backward  and  imperfect  schools  or  sys¬ 
tems  of  schools. 

But  America  has  a  national  literature  of  education;  it  has 
national  meetings  of  educators;  and  it  has  schools  which 
propagate  educational  ideas  national  in  scope.  Progressive 
superintendents  and  open-minded  teachers  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed;  hence  the  person  interested  in  a  new  educational  de¬ 
velopment,  a  new  method,  a  special  form  of  administration, 
may  expect  to  find  it  in  many  diverse  and,  sometimes,  un¬ 
suspected  places. 

As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  modern  tendencies  in 
American  education,  let  us  first  briefly  take  note  of  accom- 

‘An  address  delivered  at  the  West  Riding  (Yorkshire)  County  Council 
Teachers’  Vacation  Course,  August,  1909. 
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plishments.  Like  that  of  other  civilized  countries,  American 
elementary  education  is  now  universal,  free,  compulsory,  and 
under  state  support  and  control.  Unlike  that  of  some 
European  states,  it  is  entirely  secular,  no  church  having  any 
connection  with  it  whatever.  The  quality  of  this  elementary 
education  is  variable,  as  before  indicated.  Teaching  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  almost  entirely  conducted  by  men.  On  the  whole,  the 
most  progressive  states  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  men 
teachers,  including  supervisors;  this  is  due,  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  women  teachers  make  the  best  schools,  but  to  the  fact 
that  where  standards  set  by  the  public  for  the  schools  are  ex¬ 
acting,  a  better  grade  of  woman  than  man  can  be  found  for  a 
given  compensation.  Supervision  and  inspection  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  are  defective,  except  in  cities;  in  these, 
large  and  small,  modern  demands  are  developing  an  excellent 
form  of  direction,  and  a  genuine  profession  of  educational  ex¬ 
pert  is  being  evolved.  All  the  states  have  training  schools 
for  teachers,  but,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short  duration 
of  the  teaching  career  of  the  average  woman,  they  are  quite 
unable  to  supply  all  the  properly  equipped  teachers  needed. 
Outside  the  cities,  the  majority  of  teachers  represent  little 
professional  training,  but  are  commonly  women  of  fair  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  an  abounding  interest  and  enthusiasm,  be¬ 
ing  quite  commonly  the  daughters  of  middle  class  and  pros¬ 
perous  people,  and  having  the  beginnings  of  genuine  pro¬ 
fessional  interest. 

Secondary  education,  adapted  to  begin  at  the  close  of  the 
elementary  school  period  and  therefore  practically  inac¬ 
cessible  to  pupils  under  their  fourteenth  year  of  age,  may 
now  also  be  said  to  be  universal,  public,  and  non-sectarian. 
It  is  also  universally  free,  even  textbooks  and  laboratory  sup¬ 
plies  being  in  many  cases  provided  at  public  expense.  The 
growth  of  attendance  in  secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  facts  of  American  educational  history  during  the  last 
two  decades,  the  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  high 
schools  (all,  practically,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age)  having  increased  from  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  population  to  slightly  over  one  per  cent.  These 
schools  are  very  democratic  in  character,  all  the  public  and 
over  half  the  private  ones  having  no  provisions  for  boarding 
or  interne  students.  About  half  the  teachers,  and  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  pupils,  are  female.  Tho  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  affectionately  as  the  “  colleges  of  the  people,”  they  yet 
present  programs  of  study  largely  based  on  the  traditional 
cultural  subjects  which  evolved  in  the  days  when  secondary 
education  was  the  prerogative  of  the  favored  few. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  have  practically  become  also  state  schools,  almost 
free  to  residents  of  the  state,  and  accessible  to  all  who  are 
able  to  profit  from  their  work.  The  state  university,  co¬ 
educational  and  non-sectarian,  connecting  intimately  with  the 
system  of  secondary  education  of  the  state,  and  training  the 
citizens  and  carrying  on  the  research  work  in  applied  science 
and  art  required  by  the  state,  is  a  new  type  of  institution,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  resting  on  the  affections  and  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  states,  it  has  a  great  future.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  states  have  state  universities. 

Roughly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  America  has  founded 
in  all  the  states  a  complete  school  system;  that  it  supports  this 
system  generously,  and  that  in  the  efficacy  of  public  education 
it  has  an  unbounded,  perhaps  almost  excessive,  faith.  It  has 
been  reluctant  to  diminish  local  control  and  popular  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  education.  The  efficacy  of  the  system  is  im¬ 
paired  by  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  and  a  teaching  pro¬ 
fession;  in  some  communities  it  is  antiquated,  unprogressive, 
ill  supported. 

Among  current  tendencies  which  will  be  referred  to  without 
discussion  should  be  noted  those  which  tend  to  remedy  defects 
above  noted.  Slowly  a  system  of  expert  supervision  is  being 
developed  for  rural  schools.  In  some  states  are  being  adopted 
measures  tending  to  force  negligent  and  unprogressive  com¬ 
munities  up  to  a  respectable  standard.  Year  by  year  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  teachers  improves,  tho  this,  so  far,  is  having 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  disposition  of  men  of  the  quality 
demanded  to  enter  teaching,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
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school.  A  variety  of  powerful  agencies,  some  connected  with 
state  universities,  some  with  quasi-public  institutions,  are  at 
work  to  improve  the  quality  of  secondary  school  instruction. 
Normal  schools  are  rapidly  raising  their  standards.  The  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  of  public  education — buildings,  grounds, 
books,  laboratories,  libraries — already  of  fairly  high  grade  in 
America,  is  also  undergoing  constant  betterment.  In  all  these 
respects,  the  current  movements  in  America  do  not  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  found  in  other  civilized  countries. 

Of  present  tendencies  in  American  education  the  most 
impressive  just  now  is,  undoubtedly,  the  one  having  for  its 
goal  what  is  comprehensively  called  “  vocational  education.” 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  this  field  America  has  elaborated 
and  accepted  a  fairly  complete  theory,  and  is  now  only  waiting 
for  the  means,  the  trained  teachers,  and  necessary  legislation, 
to  put  it  into  effect.  This  development  is  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  minor  movements,  with  many  of  which  England 
is  no  less  familiar  than  America.  Higher  education  has  al¬ 
ways  held  its  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  higher  vo¬ 
cations  or  professions,  and  in  the  United  States  the  national 
government  has  extended  this  by  practically  endowing  state 
colleges  for  the  preparation  of  those  aiming  to  become  leaders 
in  the  engineering  and  agricultural  callings.  Normal  schools 
are  vocational  schools.  Public  schools  to  train  prospective 
workers  in  commercial  fields  are  steadily  replacing  the  more 
or  less  inadequate  private  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  The 
introduction  of  drawing  was  designed  to  have,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  an  effect  on  vocation,  so  also  was  the  placing  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  in  school  programs;  and  many  of  the  proponents 
of  manual  training  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Observant 
educators  had  long  noticed  that  the  most  successful  education 
for  negroes  and  Indians,  for  defectives  and  delinquents,  had 
come  to  rest,  consciously  and  purposely,  on  vocational  founda¬ 
tions. 

During  the  last  century  the  course  of  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  was  such  as  practically  to  destroy  apprenticeship  as  an 
effective  means  of  leading  the  youth  into  vocational  fitness. 
The  old-fashioned  farmer  was  quite  incompetent  to  make  of 
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his  son  the  new  type  of  agriculturist,  capable  of  applying 
science  to  his  work.  It  became  apparent,  too,  that  the  home, 
thru  no  fault  of  its  own,  was  becoming  less  effective  in  its 
great  work  of  teaching  girls  the  vocation  which  the  great 
majority  of  them,  in  a  sound  and  advancing  nation,  must  fol¬ 
low — that  of  home-making.  To  the  student  of  social  life — 
the  social  economist — it  was  becoming  apparent  that  a  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  the  production  of  the  vicious  and 
the  incompetent,  the  criminal  and  the  pauper,  is  incapacity  to 
produce  effectively,  to  work  productively.  The  idle  boy,  the 
loafer,  the  untaught  youth,  the  untrained  girl — they  are 
destined  usually  to  be  a  heavy  burden  to  society  instead  of 
being  bearers  of  burdens. 

And  hence  emerges  a  curious  reflection.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  now,  civilized  society  has  been  increasingly  concern¬ 
ing  itself  with  what  we  style  cultural  education.  In  this  field 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  tendency  towards  state  paternal¬ 
ism,  collectivism,  socialism.  Cultural  education  for  the  masses 
has  become  state  supported,  state  owned,  state  managed,  state 
compelled.  Parental  and  church  participation  have  become 
steadily  less.  In  the  United  States,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  all  money  raised  by  public  taxation  goes  to  support 
what  its  defenders  call  “  cultural  education;  ”  and  it  is  the 
same  in  other  countries.  In  this  respect,  society  has  turned 
its  back  very  resolutely  upon  the  old  individualistic  principle  of 
“  laissez  faire.”  But  after  all,  cultural  education  is  only  one 
phase  of  an  entire  education.  Vocational  education  is  also  a 
very  real,  and  at  bottom,  a  more  real  thing,  because  more 
primitive  and  basal.  But  during  the  period  just  named,  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  in  the  matter  of  vocational  education  moving 
towards,  rather  than  away  from,  the  individualistic  principle 
of  laissez  faire,  always  excepting  Germany.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  rested  essentially  on 
state,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  social-group,  action.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  were  such  that,  until  recent  times,  it  was  hard  for 
the  boy  or  the  girl  to  escape  the  obligation  of  learning  some 
work  fairly  well.  But  the  old  social  system  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  largely  given  way;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  most  respects, 
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so  far  as  the  majority  of  workers  is  concerned,  public  action 
has  hitherto  done  little  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Whether  we 
contemplate  the  economic  welfare  of  the  state,  or  the  well¬ 
being  of  individuals,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  principle 
of  laissez  faire  can  no  longer  hold  in  the  very  great  field  of 
vocational  education.  It  would  seem  that,  within  ten  years, 
popular  objection  to  public  support  and  control  of  this  kind 
of  education  has  largely  faded  away;  that  instead  we  now 
have  a  very  vigorous  propaganda  in  its  favor  emanating  not 
alone  from  educators,  but  from  business  men,  philanthropists, 
labor  unions,  and  leaders  of  movements  for  social  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  all  sorts. 

Reference  to  some  specific  aspects  of  this  movement  will 
serve  to  indicate  its  relatively  fundamental  character.  We 
note  first  the  breadth  of  the  definition  of  vocational  education. 
It  includes  all  the  special  training  which  tends  to  fit  a  given 
level  or  group  of  individuals  for  efficient  production,  for  ef¬ 
fective  self-support.  Logically,  then,  it  must  take  account 
of  that  pitiful  multitude  who  are  obliged  in  yet  tender  years 
to  begin  the  battle  with  the  world.  If  a  very  considerable 
number  of  our  boys  and  girls  enter  any  industry,  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  only  indifferently  educative,  at  fourteen  or  younger, 
because  of  economic  stress,  their  vocational  education  must 
meet  their  needs  anterior  to  their  departure  from  the  schools, 
or  else  provide  the  means  for  their  longer  continuance  under 
a  regime  of  conscious  education.  For  centuries  society  thru 
the  state  or  some  other  collective  agency  has  trained  the  lead¬ 
ers  for  some  highly  placed  callings;  but  that  it  should  also  be 
responsible  for  the  far  more  numerous  privates  is  a  new 
thought.  So  far  we  have  only  the  vaguest  inklings  of  what 
w’ill  be  the  character  and  adjustment  of  training  for  these 
privates,  but  more  difficult  problems  than  that  have  been 
solved  by  society  before  now^  The  conception  of  vocational 
education  must  be  extended  to  include  the  workers  in  various 
great  fields — not  the  professional  only,  nor  the  industrial,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  term;  but  to  the  commercial, 
the  agricultural,  the  household.  It  would  appear  that  the  time 
may  be  soon  coming  when  we  shall  be  as  little  willing  to  ad- 
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mit  that  youths  leaving  our  educational  system  are  vocation¬ 
ally  unfit  as  we  are  now  to  admit  their  illiteracy. 

Again,  we  have  to  notice  the  constant  tendency  of  the  theory 
of  vocational  education  to  require  that  concrete  realities  rather 
than  abstractions  shall  form  its  basis.  All  education  seems  to 
inherit  a  fundamental  tendency  towards  the  abstract,  the 
relatively  unreal,  the  bookish.  The  teaching  of  science  has 
done  something  to  correct  this,  but  even  here  there  seems  to  be 
a  persistent  disposition  to  wander  out  of  the  sunlight,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  consider  the  less  intellectual  four-fifths  of 
humanity.  In  spite  of  the  insufficiency  of  teachers,  the  lack 
of  equipment,  the  fundamental  uncertainty  as  to  means,  it 
would  appear  that  American  vocational  education  is  resolutely 
striving  towards  a  system  which  begins  with,  and  at  subse¬ 
quent  stages  rests  solidly  on,  the  ground  of  concrete  reality. 
Shop  work,  field  work,  actual  service,  are  at  a  premium  as 
educational  means,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  theoretical  demands 
go;  and  theory,  applied  science,  mathematics,  etc.,  are  less  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  of  work¬ 
ers.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  indicates  any  tendency  to 
disparage  applied  science  and  art,  the  so-called  technical 
studies,  but  rather  a  determined  effort  to  insist  that,  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  workers  are  concerned,  early  contact  with 
material  and  method,  early  habituation  and  genuine  experi¬ 
ence,  are  relatively  more  essential  than  the  study  of  the  more 
abstract  sides  of  vocation,  and  in  the  last  analysis  constitute 
the  most  satisfactory  foundation  for  this  study.  So  far 
it  has  not  seemed  very  practicable  in  America  to  utilize 
two  separate  agencies  in  vocational  training — the  shop  for 
practical  experience,  the  school  for  supplemental  theory  and 
information,  as  is  done  so  extensively  in  Germany.  Hence 
many  students  of  the  subject  believe  that  it  will  finally  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  both  kinds  of  training  in  the  same 
institution.  A  difficult  problem  this  will  be,  in  many  cases; 
but  it  is  apparent  that  by  some  means  the  way  must  be  found 
to  build  vocational  education  on  a  basis  of  vital  experience 
gained  in  the  early  contact  with  realities,  so  far  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  prospective  workers  are  concerned. 
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We  may  note  finally,  as  the  third  of  the  major  elements  in 
the  now  accepted  theory  of  vocational  education  an  insistence 
that  it  shall  not  be  divorced  utterly  from  the  training  which 
makes  for  culture  and  that  which  makes  for  social  or  civic  ef¬ 
ficiency.  In  this  connection  the  situation  at  present  is  some¬ 
what  critical  and  delicate  in  American  education.  Traditional 
education  has  been  so  unregardful  of  vocational  considera¬ 
tions,  has,  in  fact,  fought  so  persistently  against  utilitarian 
tendencies,  that  it  has  evolved  a  strong  body  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  hostile  to  vocational  education  in  many  edu¬ 
cators;  but  it  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  among  large 
lx)dies  of  men  who  deal  with  practical  affairs  a  strong 
opposition  to  its  aims  and  methods.  Now  that  the  movement 
towards  vocational  education  is  practically  an  accomplished 
fact,  there  exist  two  parties,  each  claiming  the  right  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  even  control  it.  The  practical  man  would  have 
the  new  system  of  education  conducted  in  schools  quite  apart 
from  those  devoted  to  cultural  education,  and  working  quite 
without  reference  to  their  programs.  The  extreme  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  plan  could  produce,  it  is  easy  to  see,  schools  of  a 
very  narrow  and  utilitarian,  but  probably  vocationally  ef¬ 
fective,  type.  But  educators  and  others  influenced  by  the 
more  traditional  ways  of  thinking  do  not  regard  the  complete 
isolation  of  one  type  of  education  with  equanimity.  The 
youth  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  who  may  be  set  apart  to  learn 
the  elements  of  a  vocation,  must  still  be  one  day  a  man  to  live 
among  his  fellows  and  to  make  his  own  living  worth  the 
while.  Culture  and  civic  training  are  not  only  possible,  but 
frequently  most  possible  during  the  adolescent  years  when 
the  average  person  must  be  taking  seriously  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  calling  in  life.  The  trouble  with  the  educators, 
in  making  a  demand  for  educational  opportunities  of  a  broad 
kind  during  this  period,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
man,  is  that  they  are  idealists,  and  that  they  refuse  to  see  the 
facts  of  life.  They  plan  all  their  educational  programs  as 
tho  each  child  had  an  indefinitely  long  time  in  which  to 
get  an  education,  and  are  quite  unregardful  of  economic  neces¬ 
sities. 
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Just  now  these  two  parties  are  contending  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  newer  types  of  vocational  education. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  other  states 
much  activity  and  feeling  can  be  found  among  the  supporters 
of  each  side  of  the  controversy. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  parties  are  measurably 
right,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  evolve  some  new  types 
of  educational  procedure  before  a  satisfactory  middle  ground 
can  be  reached.  All  must  agree  as  to  the  undesirability  of  al¬ 
lowing  narrowly  utilitarian  ideals  to  control  even  so  practical 
a  matter  as  vocational  education.  Too  much  of  modern  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  we  find  to  our  sorrow,  is  essentially  uneducative 
in  character;  we  could  not  desire  schools  which  might  tend 
still  further  to  circumscribe  the  outlook  of  the  worker.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leaders  in  the  traditional  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion,  especially  where  they  have  concerned  themselves  with 
youths  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  have  proven  themselves 
not  only  indisposed  to  take  account  of  vocational  considera¬ 
tions  in  a  really  practical  way,  but  incompetent  as  well.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  until  very  recent  times  indeed,  the 
only  effective  school  vocational  training  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  workers  has  been  given  schools  designed  especially  for 
negroes,  Indians,  and  delinquents. 

The  problem  that  will  have  to  be  faced  is  this :  is  it  feasible, 
in  dealing  with  a  group  of  youths  who  have  reached  the  stage 
where  a  vocational  education  is  essential  for  them,  so  to  ap¬ 
portion  the  time  and  energy  of  the  pupil,  and  so  to  dispose  the 
materials  and  methods  of  a  wise  course  of  study,  as  to  realize 
justifiable  ends  of  vocational  preparation  while  in  some  degree 
keeping  alive  and  to  some  extent  in  a  growing  condition  the 
cultural  and  civic  interests  which  can  surely  be  found  in  all 
youths  of  this  period?  Theoretically,  the  problem  is  entirely 
feasible,  but  its  administrative  and  pedagogic  difficulties  are 
great. 

For  at  bottom  it  involves  the  maintenance  during  the  edu¬ 
cational  period  of  somewhat  the  same  conditions  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  prevail  in  after  life,  does  it  not?  Is  it  not  the  con¬ 
stant  ambition  of  the  educator  and  the  statesman  in  a  demo- 
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cratic  society  that  each  adult  man  and  woman  shall  manifest, 
along  with  vocational  activities,  those  which  we  designate  as 
cultural  and  civic?  Do  we  not  think  of  that  as  an  ideal  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  each  individual  should  be,  in  proportion  to  his 
capacity,  first  efficient  producer  and  second  devoted  patriot 
and  citizen,  and  third,  refined,  appreciative  individual  and 
capable  of  enjoying  the  better  things  of  life?  And  if  this  is 
an  educational  goal  to  be  sought,  is  it  not  logical  to  suppose 
that  it  must  be  attained,  not  by  keeping  our  pupils  confined  to 
one  sort  of  training  exclusively  for  many  years,  after  which 
we  allow  them  to  pass  into  another  sort,  the  results  of  the  first 
being  allowed  to  lie  fallow?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  de¬ 
sirable  that  at  a  comparatively  early  age  in  the  life  of  each 
youth  some  little  heed  should  be  given  to  the  interests  that  are 
vocational,  as  w^ll  as  to  those  which  belong  more  especially 
to  the  cultural  field? 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  take 
account  of  a  second  large  tendency  in  American  education, 
which  is  greatly  affected  by  the  evolution  of  industrial  or 
vocational  education.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  endeavor  to 
find  a  definition  of  integral  education,  and  to  take  steps  to 
realize  it.  While  this  has  been  a  philosophical  tendency  for 
many  years,  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  consciously 
to  set  up  standards  of  integral  education.  Historically,  the 
school  has  always  shared  its  educational  mission  with  other 
institutions,  notably  home,  church,  shop,  street,  press,  stage, 
etc.  But  it  is  notorious  that  cooperation  among  these  has 
been  most  imperfect.  Where  one  failed  of  its  purpose,  there 
was  little  guarantee  that  another  would  correct  the  deficiency. 
Take,  for  example,  the  very  broad  and  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  field  of  physical  education  or  culture;  traditionally,  it 
has  been  the  mission  of  the  home  to  care  for  this,  but  we 
know  well  that  in  several  important  respects  the  home  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  imposed  by  modern  knowledge  and  modern 
conditions.  Even  if  the  urban  home  continued  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  homes  once  were  in  providing  a  suitable  environment 
for  physical  growth  and  a  suitable  equipment  of  customs  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  strength,  it  might  and  prob- 
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ably  would  remain  unequal  to  the  task  of  utilizing  modern 
knowledge  in  the  furtherance  of  physical  well-being.  The 
condition  found  here  is  quite  the  same  as  that  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vocational  education,  and  that  which  we  shall  yet 
find  in  the  field  of  moral  education. 

Hence  in  all  countries  giving  advanced  attention  to  educa¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  beginnings  of  physical  training,  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  of  instruction  in  hygiene,  and 
of  the  provision  of  a  more  suitable  environment  for  physical 
development.  In  France  we  find  developing  a  conscious  pol¬ 
icy  of  moral  education  on  a  broad  basis.  The  matter  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  most  effective  form  of  employment  for  youths 
is  receiving  some  attention  in  Scotland.  In  America  our 
secondary  schools  are  giving  more  attention  to  conscious  train¬ 
ing  for  citizenship.  Under  vocational  education  might  have 
been  discust  attempts  that  are  making  deliberately  to  pre¬ 
pare  girls  for  that  which  we  must  admit  is  to  be,  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  their  supreme  function — the  maintenance  of  the 
home,  with  all  which  that  implies. 

Out  of  all  these  multitudinous  minor  tendencies  of  which  I 
can  give  but  scattered  instances  in  America  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  there  are  emerging  a  disposition  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
practise  of  seeking  for  a  larger  definition  of  education,  which 
shall  approach  the  subject  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  groups  of  children  of  approximately  like  capacities, 
interests,  and  economic  conditions,  than  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  traditions  of  the  school.  An  integral  education, 
it  is  at  once  obvious,  is  that  which,  speaking  broadly,  takes 
cognizance  of  the  physical,  the  vocational,  the  moral  (includ¬ 
ing  religious),  and  the  cultural  development  of  the  child  (the 
cultural  development  being  taken  somewhat  narrowly  with 
reference  to  esthetic  and  purely  intellectual  interests).  But 
since,  as  already  pointed  out,  other  institutions  than  the  school 
are  concerned  in  education,  and  since  these  accomplish  their 
work  with  varying  degrees  of  efficiency,  the  function  of  the 
school  may  be  regarded  as  complementary;  and  the  extent  of 
its  responsibility  must  be  determined  by  the  position  it  holds 
in  society. 
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For  is  it  not  obvious  that  modern  social  economy  demands 
that  somewhere  and  somehow  society,  thru  all  its  institutions, 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  full  and  wholesome  development 
of  each  individual  who  comes  into  the  world?  We  can  all  join 
in  repudiating  the  doctrine  that  the  world  owes  every  man  a 
living;  but  is  it  not  true  that  modern  democracy  has  commit¬ 
ted  itself  in  theory  to  the  doctrine  that  the  world  owes  every 
child,  within  due  limits  of  capacity  and  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state,  an  education  in  the  sense  of  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  development?  And  does  not  the  logic  of  the  situation 
force  us  to  interpret  the  term  education  very  broadly,  in¬ 
cluding  the  procedures  which  make  for  physical  and  vocational 
efficiency,  as  well  as  those  contributing  to  moral  and  cultural 
well-being? 

This,  then,  I  would  indicate  as  the  second  marked  tendency 
in  American  education — the  attempt  to  define  education  as 
an  integral  process,  ministered  to  by  many  social  institutions; 
and  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  apportion  the  responsibilities 
of  the  institutions  which  are  directly  under  social  control, 
namely,  the  schools.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  process 
of  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  to  lay  increased  emphasis  upon 
schools  as  agencies  in  the  broad  process  of  education,  for  they 
are  the  only  educational  institutions  which  society,  in  its  col¬ 
lective  and  conscious  capacity,  acting  thru  the  state,  is  able 
to  control.  The  family,  the  church,  the  shop — taking  that 
term  generally  for  vocational  training  thru  participation  in 
productive  work — the  street,  the  press,  the  stage,  and  the 
guild  life — are  only  indirectly  under  collective  control,  the 
school  is  completely  so.  Hence  the  tendency  to  give  to  the 
school  those  functions  which  are  not  properly  performed  else¬ 
where.  Is  the  family  wanting — we  commit  the  neglected 
children  to  institutions  for  dependents,  or  delinquents,  that 
the  wanting  integral  education  may  be  supplied.  Do  a  multi¬ 
tude  fail  to  bring  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  church 
' — we  are  already  striving  to  supply  the  lack  in  moral  training. 
Do  we  find  that  the  old  types  of  family  and  shop  training  are 
insufficient  to  fit  for  vocation  under  modern  conditions — we 
demand  that  the  state  should  aid  us  in  vocational  training. 
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Do  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  home,  or  the  unhygienic 
conditions  of  modern  life,  hamper  physical  development — we 
begin  with  medical  inspection  which  will  rapidly  show  the  way 
to  other  forms  of  assistance  which  the  school  can  render  to 
physical  development.  In  a  thousand  ways  we  are  now  stead¬ 
ily  marching  towards  the  goal  of  a  larger  conception  of  edu¬ 
cation,  one  not  narrowed  to  books  and  schools,  but  approx¬ 
imating  in  breadth  to  life  itself  as  lived  by  this  group  or  that, 
and  proceeding  from  the  broadest  possible  conception  of  so¬ 
ciety  reconstructing  itself.  Integral  education,  in  other 
words,  is  a  conception  growing  out  of  modern  social  economy, 
and  expresses  the  most  far-reaching  demand  of  that  economy. 
With  this  conception  I  should  say  modern  education  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  permeated — permeated,  indeed,  to  an  extent  which  dis¬ 
mays  those  of  practical  turn  who  ask  early  after  ways  and 
means  of  realizing  ideals. 

A  third  noteworthy  movement  in  American  education  is 
the  tendency  to  evolve  a  system  of  educational  method.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  from  the  beginning  of  conscious  educa¬ 
tion,  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  method.  But  the 
better  efforts  in  this  direction  have  always  been  expended  on 
the  objective  side  of  education,  its  materials  and  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  and  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
learning  processes  of  the  child  himself.  We  know  that  men 
of  strong  intuition — Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Herbart — 
have  seen  the  weakness  of  the  educational  situation  and  have 
tried  to  correct  it;  but  the  application  of  their  philosophies 
has  surely  been  imperfect,  halting,  and  ineffective.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  must  be  said  that  American  education,  to  a  degree 
unequaled  elsewhere,  I  believe,  is  permeated  with  theories  and 
aspirations  after  improved  method,  judged  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  child  learner,  the  genetic  standpoint.  Unsub¬ 
stantial  enough  our  philosophies  still  are  in  this  respect,  it 
must  be  admitted;  but  the  widespread  interest  in  them,  one 
must  believe,  is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future.  It  has  come 
to  be  fairly  well  recognized  that  only  processes  of  elaborate 
experimentation  can  finally  give  us  information  as  to  the  most 
effective  methods  of  teaching.  Psychological  laboratories  are 
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going  to  contribute  something,  but  it  is  probable  that  careful 
experimentation  under  school  conditions  will  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  finally  the  worth  of  various  possible  methods. 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  significant  fact  that  in  many  quarters 
of  America  more  or  less  conscious  experimentation  in  the 
schoolroom  is  being  carried  on. 

So  far  it  is  not  apparent  that  this  tendency  has  carried  itself 
very  far  in  the  education  of  older  children.  But  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  school,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching  method  has  improved  enormously  within  the  last 
decade.  There  are  two  main  conditions  of  effective  teaching, 
namely,  that  a  given  end  shall  be  realized  as  effectively  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  that  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  American  primary 
school  accomplishes  a  wider  range  of  results  more  thoroly 
and  with  far  less  expenditure  of  childish  energy  and  time 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Reading,  writing,  the  beginnings 
of  drawing,  the  accumulation  of  miscellaneous  information, 
the  cultivation  of  pemianent  reading  interests — these,  thanks 
to  the  development  of  effective  method,  have  long  ceased  to 
be  much  more  than  welcome  play  to  the  large  majority  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Teachers  in  the  lower  grades  are  commonly  on  the 
alert  for  improved  devices;  they  are  little  bound  by  traditions, 
and  they  even  sometimes  tend  to  develop  ambitious  cults, 
which,  however,  work  little  harm.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  primary  school  owes  its  new  spirit  to  the  kindergarten; 
but  this  statement  is  only  partly  true.  The  fact  is  that  the 
primary  school  has,  in  some  cases,  carried  the  Frbbelian 
doctrine  farther  than  the  kindergartners  themselves  have  been 
able  to  do.  It  is  more  and  more  true  that  the  aims  and 
methods  in  primary  education  are  being  worked  out  thru  the 
study  of  young  children  themselves,  and  with  less  and  less 
reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  subject-matter  of  teaching. 

But  with  children  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
it  can  not  yet  be  said  that  American  education  has  produced  a 
new  pedagogy^  There  is  much  restlessness;  there  are  many 
stirrings.  The  work  of  the  upper  grades  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  neither  is  that  of  the  American  high  school,  judged  by  the 
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standards  of  modern  pedagog}’.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to 
the  desirable  aims  of  these  grades  and  schools,  aims,  I  mean, 
exprest  in  terms  specific  enough  to  guide  us  in  adapting 
ways  and  means.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  ends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  exprest  in  terms  of  subject-matter,  are  so  abundant 
as  to  confuse  us.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  course  of 
study  tends  to  become  overcrowded ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  regard  to  the  ends  we  try  to  attain,  we  are  defeated 
often  by  our  lack  of  true  method.  Our  education  becomes  in¬ 
effective  in  its  results,  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy. 

But  it  is  precisely  in  this  field  that  an  attitude  of  study,  of 
experimentation,  of  modification  of  programs,  is  going  on.  It 
is  here,  now,  that  we  have  most  to  expect  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  methods.  Some  of  our  ablest  students  of  psy¬ 
chology  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  problem.  The 
publishers  of  textbooks  are  eagerly  seeking  those  who  can  de¬ 
velop  new  and  apparently  more  effective  means  of  pedagogical 
presentation.  The  specialists  in  the  fields  of  subject-matter — 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  science,  manual  arts,  art, 
foreign  language,  history — are  all  astir,  conscious  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  youths  to  be  taught,  their  work  still  has  im¬ 
portant  deficiencies. 

Peculiarly  is  it  true  just  now  that  secondary  education — that 
which  in  America  begins  approximately  with  the  more  capa¬ 
ble  fourteen-year-old  boys  and  girls,  and  carries  them,  by  a 
four  years’  course,  into  college — is  in  transition,  as  regards 
its  fundamental  theory.  The  whole  subject  of  educational 
values  is  up — the  problem  as  to  what  subjects,  what  particular 
aims  of  teaching,  are,  for  varying  classes  of  pupils,  perma¬ 
nently  worth  while.  There  is  no  time  of  life  which  offers 
so  many  significant  psychological  problems  as  that  of  ado¬ 
lescence;  there  is  no  time  during  which  it  is  more  important  to 
lay  certain  foundations  for  future  development.  In  this  field, 
it  is  evident,  American  education  offers  much  activity,  and  we 
may  have  some  confidence  of  results  within  the  near  future. 

Waiving  consideration  of  the  primary  grades,  let  us 
enumerate,  with  the  briefest  possible  description,  some  of  the 
more  specific  results  of  the  movement  for  a  conscious  ped- 
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agogy  for  children  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
some  of  which  results  are  perhaps  less  directly  the  outcome  of 
the  tendency  I  have  indicated  than  others. 

(1)  Practically  all  American  universities  have  developed 
departments  of  education  or  pedagogy;  these  are  tending  to 
become  schools  or  colleges  within  the  universities;  and  they 
are  exercising  increasing  influence  over  all  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  students  who  expect  to  teach.  These  departments 
have  been  organized  because  of  a  faith,  rapidly  ripening  into 
a  conviction,  that  the  processes  of  education  are  capable  of 
study  no  less  than  those  of  healing;  that  it  is  well  for  society 
to  set  aside  and  reward  certain  persons  of  interest  and  ability 
that  they  may  study  these  processes.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  we  have  yet  produced  a  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  which  these  specialists  may  work;  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  are  making  provision  for  its  development,  and 
that  henceforth  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  student  in  college  to 
become  a  teacher  and  remain  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  to  be  taught  is  a  subject  worthy  of  study  hardly  less 
than  the  material  which  it  is  attempted  to  teach  to  the  child. 

(2)  American  education  has  become  pemieated  with  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  interest,  popularized  at 
first  by  American  students  of  Herbart.  You  are  accustomed 
to  more  or  less  elaborate  statements  of  this  doctrine.  In 
practise  I  think  we  in  America  look  upon  interest  in  the  pupil, 
in  the  class,  in  the  teacher,  as  merely  a  symptom  that,  subject 
to  some  other  considerations,  things  are  going  well.  Some¬ 
what  unreflectingly,  we  hold  that  the  learning  processes  ought 
not  to  be  so  abnormal  or  unusual  as  to  involve  more  of  pain¬ 
ful,  and  less  of  pleasurable,  activity  than  any  other  kind  of 
wholesome  and  well-adapted  work.  It  is  felt  that  if  there  is  a 
proper  adjustment  of  educational  ways  and  means  to  the 
growing  capacities  of  the  child,  and  if  ideals  of  action  have 
been  properly  stimulated,  interest  will  be  an  accompaniment 
of  the  resulting  activity.  Not  a  complicated  doctrine,  surely, 
and  certainly  not  guaranteed  to  fit  every  situation;  but  prob¬ 
ably  a  fairly  wholesome  criterion  of  educational  procedures. 

(3)  In  secondary  school  and  college  there  is  an  increasing 
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flexibility  in  the  program  of  studies,  indicated  by  alternative 
courses,  elective  studies,  etc.  From  some  points  of  view  this 
is  chaotic;  but  on  the  whole  it  represents  a  perfectly  normal 
evolution  of  modern  pedagogy,  for  it  is  only  the  expression  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  departments  of  organized  human 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increasing  sensitiveness  to 
differences  among  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  on 
the  other.  Perhaps  in  time  we  may  work  into  clear  light  as 
to  what  should  be  some  of  the  controlling  factors  in  this  form 
of  flexibility;  but  there  are  no  signs  that  we  can  go  backward. 

(4)  For  secondary  education,  perhaps  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  result  is  the  attempt  to  give  further  and  more  specific 
interpretation  to  that  which  we  commonly  describe  as  “  men¬ 
tal  training.”  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  educational 
ages  of  faith  every  form  of  educational  procedure  could  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  mental  gymnastic.  The 
psychologists  have  greatly  disturbed  our  naive  faith  in  the 
potency  of  our  traditional  methods  to  produce  mental  train¬ 
ing.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  process  is  not  nearly 
so  simple  as  we  used  to  imagine  in  our  theory  and  as  we  still 
largely  assume  in  our  practise.  The  doctrine  that  effort  of  a 
certain  traditional  kind  invariably  trains  mental  powers  may 
have  eventually  to  rest  among  such  dusty  specimens  of  man’s 
ingenuity  as  the  formula  of  homeopathy,  “  similia  similibus 
curantur.”  At  any  rate,  the  thoughtful  secondary  school  man 
of  today  must  cast  about  for  other  reasons  wherewith  to  de¬ 
fend  his  subjects  and  his  methods. 

(5)  In  the  elementary  school  we  already  find  some 
genuinely  scientific  attempts  to  study  certain  specific  educa¬ 
tional  procedures  where  it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  ac¬ 
curate  methods.  For  example,  in  all  our  elementary  schools 
we  have  to  teach  something  as  specific  as  spelling.  The  ends 
to  be  achieved  here  are  fairly  definite,  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  achieving  a  given  result,  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy 
of  that  result,  may  be  measured.  Many  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  exist;  it  has  been  possible  to  subject  some  of  these  to 
fairly  exact  tests,  and  the  results  are  available.  Similar 
studies  are  proceeding  in  other  departments  of  school  work 
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which  have  to  do  somewhat  narrowly  with  habituation,  as  in 
the  learning  of  vocabularies  of  foreign  words,  penmanship, 
the  multiplication  table,  etc.  These  studies  are,  it  is  expected, 
but  beginnings  of  others  which  will  come  in  time. 

(6)  Along  with  this  may  be  noted  the  effort  in  certain 
quarters  to  teach  children  the  art  of  successful  study.  In  a 
somewhat  empirical  fashion  this  has  long  been  done  by  all 
good  teachers;  but  now  we  have  some  persons  who  are  carry¬ 
ing  along  investigations  to  find  out  what  are,  in  practise,  for 
different  types  or  grades  of  children  the  most  effective  means 
of  study,  with  a  view  to  so  presenting  the  results  to  children 
themselves  as  to  render  them  measurably  capable  of  self- 
direction. 

(7)  Every  step  in  the  direction  of  an  advanced  pedagogy 
tends  to  lay  increasing  stress  on  the  importance  of  concrete 
and  objective  presentation  in  the  early  stages  of  the  approach 
to  any  new  field,  or  important  division  of  that  field.  This 
topic  has  already  been  elaborated. 

(8)  An  important  asp>ect  of  this  entire  problem  of  ped- 
agogy  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  to  be  observed  among 
the  different  so-called  subjects  of  study,  which  are  themselves 
often  logical  rather  than  pedagogical  products.  Formerly 
America  developed  an  extensive  ephemeral  literature  on  the 
topic,  “  Correlation  of  studies.”  Much  of  it  was  very  the¬ 
oretical  and  premature,  and  the  question  is  just  now  some¬ 
what  in  abeyance;  but  because  the  problem  still  remains  a  real 
one,  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up  again. 

(9)  Finally,  we  may  note  an  increasing  tendency  to  utilize 
the  social  or  corporate  life  of  the  school,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  socialization,  as  in  English  secondary  schools,  but 
also  as  a  source  of  motive  for  studies,  and  perhaps  of  pro¬ 
cedures  also.  Americans  in  general  have  a  hearty  admiration 
for  the  social  results  achieved  by  the  best  English  secondary 
schools  for  internes.  But  the  boarding  school  with  us  is  not 
known  in  public  education,  and  the  desire  is  to  develop  in  the 
day  school  a  social  life  which,  cooperating  with  that  of  the 
home,  may  produce  the  maximum  of  results,  both  for  sociali¬ 
zation  and  for  the  more  specially  school  education.  A  great 
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variety  of  experiments  in  this  direction  are  being  slowly 
worked  out. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  indicate  many 
other  genuine  tendencies  in  American  education.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  with  reference  to  any  of  these  is  America  unique. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  America  offers  a  fairly  free 
field  for  experimentation  and  development,  and  that  there  is 
even  now  abroad  a  far-reaching  spirit  of  investigation.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  it  would  appear  that  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  some  beginnings  of  a 
science  of  education. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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TEACHERS  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS  LESSON" 

This  subject  has  long  been  pressing  upon  my  mind,  and, 
when  the  time  came  for  taking  a  topic  for  this  address,  I  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Council  of  the  Guild;  but,  not  feeling  sure 
that  it  would  be  thought  suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  I 
asked  them  to  choose  between  it  and  a  less  difficult  alternative. 
Their  unanimous  judgment  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  subject;  but  fixt  upon  me  a  task  which  I  could 
not  have  undertaken  without  the  knowledge  that  you  would 
be  indulgent  to  one  who  might  attempt  it.  The  thoughts 
which  I  offer  for  your  consideration  are  grouped  in  three  divi¬ 
sions,  namely,  (i)  the  present  conditions  of  the  problem;  (2) 
the  permanent  needs  of  the  case;  and  (3)  a  forecast  of  the 
probable  future. 

(l)  THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

(a)  Psychological  influences 

The  part  assigned  to  religious  teaching  in  public  education; 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher’s  mind  in  regard  to  it;  the  feeling 
of  parents  as  to  its  relative  importance  in  a  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life;  are  all  affected  by  movements  in  opinion  which 
may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  school.  The  “  buzzing  school,”  as  Kinglake 
calls  it,  is  not  often  noisy  with  theological  or  political  con¬ 
troversy.  Within  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  the  buzz  of 
such  disputes  is  rarely  heard  except  at  time  of  fierce  conflict 
between  contending  views  of  life  and  government.  How 
often  do  we  hear  it  said  in  England  that  there  is  no  religious 

*  Presidential  Address  to  the  Teachers’  Guild,  1909.  Reprinted  from 
the  Teachers’  Guild  Quarterly. 
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difficulty  in  the  schools  themselves.  There  is  truth  in  this, 
but  only  superficial  truth.  The  more  subtle  forms  of  diffi¬ 
culty  are  concealed  from  sight.  Many  causes  combine  to  keep 
them  from  view.  The  age  of  most  of  the  children  makes 
controversial  matter  in  their  instruction  inappropriate  and 
premature.  Teachers  conscientiously  refrain  from  taking 
any  unfair  advantage  of  their  position.  The  parents  are 
mostly  silent,  usually  perhaps  (tho  not  always)  from  indif¬ 
ference.  In  many  cases  tension  is  avoided  by  there  being 
opportunity  for  effective  choice  between  schools  exerting  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  religious  influence.  And  schools  (except 
those  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  orthodoxies) 
are  by  disposition  and  habit  conservative  things,  bound  by 
established  precedent,  prone  to  intellectual  routine,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  dominant  tradition,  and  always  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  work  in  when  the  draughts  of  controversy  are  cur¬ 
tained  out. 

But  what  shows  itself  on  the  surface  is  not  all  that  needs 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Under  an  appearance  of  tranquil 
acceptance  there  may  be  the  gathering  force  of  repugnance 
or  even  of  revolt.  Parental  indifference  may  mean  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  a  slowly  spreading  weakening  of  old  convic¬ 
tions,  a  gradually  increasing  readiness  to  accept  a  great 
change.  Teachers  may  be  suffering  from  uncertainty  of  mind 
which  they  are  scrupulously  careful  not  to  reveal  to  their 
pupils.  To  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  what  is  taught  in 
the  religious  lessons  may  be  carrying  less  conviction  than 
their  bearing  would  lead  a  stranger  to  assume.  In  order  to 
judge  the  real  strength  or  weakness  of  the  position  held  by 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  we  need  to  watch  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  opinion  which  are  affecting  the  position  outside. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  workings  of  those  opinions  will  affect  first 
the  presuppositions  of  school  work,  then  the  methods  and  the 
subject-matter  of  school  teaching,  and  at  last  the  fabric  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  of  school  law. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  has  brought  into  our  thoughts  about 
religion  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  wistful  regret.  We  are 
sensitive  to  the  beauty,  the  austere  grace,  of  a  life  which  is 
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under  willing  obedience  to  a  rule  of  faith.  We  feel  towards 
it  as  towards  a  precious  tradition  in  an  art.  Violent  de¬ 
struction  of  it  would  be  a  barbarism,  a  sacrilege.  When  it 
asks  of  us  the  right  to  live  and  work  in  quiet  fulfilment  of  its 
task  of  service,  we  have  no  heart  to  refuse.  The  fierce  desire 
to  eradicate  from  the  world  that  which  we  can  not  approve 
as  intellectually  true  finds  no  place  in  our  mind.  We  are  not 
merely  tolerant,  but  respectful,  of  beliefs  which  we  can  not 
ourselves  accept  when  we  see  them  giving  steadiness  of  moral 
habit,  still  more  when  we  see  them  transfiguring  motive, 
cleansing  character  of  dross  and  defilement,  and  bringing  rest 
to  tense  and  harassed  minds.  And  we  admire  the  force  of 
will  and  directness  of  aim  which  come  with  clear  conviction. 
Even  when  we  deplore  or  condemn  what  is  done  under  its 
mastery,  we  are  imprest  by  the  power  and  decision  which  it 
imparts  to  speech  and  action.  Yet  this  very  breadth  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  impels  us  to  honor  lives  led  under  so  many 
diverse  forms  of  belief,  may  shut  us  out  from  each  in  turn. 
All  at  their  best  command  our  respect;  none  perhaps  our  in¬ 
dividual  allegiance.  We  feel  our  way  towards  something 
that  seems  to  lie  behind  them,  giving  to  each  its  power  for 
good,  commingled  in  each  with  much  that  makes  for  evil. 
There  grows  in  our  mind  a  greater  certainty  of  the  presence  of 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  a  longing  for  more  intellectual  co¬ 
herence  in  our  conception  of  it.  Moral  skepticism  loses  its 
hold  upon  us,  but,  as  Richard  Baxter  said  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  we  “  find  greater  darkness  upon  all  things,  and  per¬ 
ceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know  in  comparison  of 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.” 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  ef¥ect  of  this  state  of  mind,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  upon  the  place  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools? 
Unfavorable,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  to  the  permanent  reten¬ 
tion  of  such  teaching  as  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of  study 
laid  down  by  public  bodies  for  schools  under  direct  public 
control.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  relaxes  the  tension  of  con¬ 
troversy,  predisposes  the  thoughts  towards  a  great  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  faiths  in  the  system  of  national  education,  and  en¬ 
genders  sympathy  with  forms  of  educational  effort  which  rest 
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upon  incompatible  principles,  and  can  only  coexist  because 
none  is  strong  enough  to  expel  the  others.  The  state  of  mind 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  not  indeed  as  being  dom¬ 
inant  or  even  general,  but  at  least  influential  and  widespread, 
gives  us  a  period  of  informal  truce,  suspends  hostilities,  per¬ 
mits  sincere  interchange  of  experience,  induces  a  temper  of 
friendly  and  sympathetic  consideration.  But  it  does  not  give 
us  a  firm  basis  for  any  permanent  settlement.  It  makes  men 
averse  to  change,  yet  less  capable  of  combining  to  resist  it. 
It  weakens  the  power  of  decisive  selection  which  is  a  necessary 
factor  in  political  action.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  time  of 
deliquescence  of  old  beliefs.  It  means  that  we  have  moved 
far  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  our  predecessors  who 
fixt  religious  teaching  in  its  present  place  in  the  accepted 
course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  dilatory,  but 
not  at  heart  conservative.  It  prepares  the  way  for  a  sur¬ 
render,  half  willing,  half  unwilling,  of  much  that  was  once  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 

(b)  The  effects  of  scientihe  investigation 

Another  factor  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  would  analyze  the  forces  at  work  in  the  present  situation. 
What  has  been,  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  effect  of  the  scientific 
movement  upon  the  place  and  prospects  of  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  which  are  supported  out  of  public  funds?  No 
other  intellectual  movement  since  that  of  the  Renaissance — 
with  which,  indeed,  it  has  some  historical  connection  and 
spiritual  affinity — has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  educational 
thought  and  school  practise.  But  for  a  long  time  it  did  little 
more  than  add  a  subject  or  subjects  to  the  curriculum,  with 
little  regard  to  their  connection  with  other  branches  of  study 
or  heed  to  unity  in  their  intellectual  presuppositions.  What 
was  meant  by  its  true  pioneers  to  be  a  pervasive  influence 
shriveled  into  an  appendage  unassimilated  with  that  to  which 
it  was  joined.  The  English  temper  of  mind  has,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  always  been  disposed  to  rest  content  with  a  great 
duality  in  thought.  It  is  willing  to  accept  one  course  of  rea¬ 
soning  in  regard  to  natural  science  and  quite  another  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  problems  with  which  the  religious  lesson  is  largely 
concerned.  It  was  in  England  that  modern  science  first  estab¬ 
lished  its  claim  to  an  important  place  in  that  part  of  public 
education  controlled  by  the  state.  And  the  temper  of  the 
English  mind  was  favorable  to  a  working  compromise  which 
allowed  much  natural  science  to  be  taught  without  any  seri¬ 
ous  encouragement  of  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  even  in 
that  part,  and  still  less  in  other  parts,  of  the  course  of  study. 
Gradually,  however,  the  achievements  of  physical  science  in 
the  material  world  have  produced  a  change  in  men’s  habitual 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  urgency  of  different  parts  of 
school  training.  Scientific  knowledge  has  become  not  only  a 
necessary  part  of  personal  equipment  for  most  callings  in  life, 
but  an  indispensable  element  in  general  culture,  and  therefore 
in  a  liberal  education.  Its  claims  have  prest  upon  the  school 
time-table,  and  have  produced  congestion  or  readjustment. 
By  slow  degrees  the  relative  importance  of  the  religious  lesson 
has  appeared  to  decline.  The  perspective  has  imperceptibly 
changed.  And  now  we  are  witnessing  the  rapid  advance  of 
that  school  of  educational  thought  which  makes  the  care  of  the 
body  and  the  development  of  the  physical  powers  a  dominant 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  school.  If  one  looks  back  over  the 
last  forty  years,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  responsible  for  the  public  oversight 
of  elementary  education,  the  claims  of  the  religious  lesson, 
while  by  no  means  disregarded,  have  lost  by  slow  degrees  some 
of  their  relative  importance. 

But  some  of  the  recent  influences  of  scientific  inquiry  are  in 
certain  respects  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and  deepening 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  schools.  Physical 
studies  are  accustoming  us  to  a  conception  of  the  universe 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  stiff  and  imprisoning  materi¬ 
alism  of  an  earlier  stage.  The  biological  view  of  human  de¬ 
velopment  prepares  us  to  assign  to  spiritual  forces,  to  will  and 
faith  and  self-sacrifice,  a  great  part  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
individual  and  social  welfare  of  men.  It  has  thrown  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  corporate  view  of  human  life,  upon  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  social  organism, 
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upon  the  moral  elements  in  associated  effort.  Psychology 
presses  upon  our  notice  the  power  of  belief,  of  self-surrender, 
of  obedience  to  an  ideal.  And,  under  the  influence  of  sci¬ 
entific  method,  historical  and  anthropological  studies  have 
thrown  new  light  upon  religious  development,  have  set  the 
records  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  mankind  in  truer  per¬ 
spective,  and  given  a  new  significance  to  our  study  of  the 
Bible.  Coherence  and  unity  begin  to  form  where  once  was 
discontinuity  of  thought  with  discord  of  presuppositions. 

Most  powerful  among  all  the  causes  which  are  producing 
this  change  is  the  diffusion  of  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind. 
By  this  I  mean  the  desire  to  see  things  as  they  really  are;  the 
learning  under  authority  how  so  to  see  them;  the  habit  of  di¬ 
rect  and  accurate  observation,  of  exact  record,  of  patient  in¬ 
vestigation;  the  brooding  over  facts  observed  at  first  hand; 
the  practical  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  framing  of  hy¬ 
potheses;  strict  self-discipline  in  sifting  and  testing  their 
adequacy  to  the  facts;  the  cleaning  away  from  the  mind- 
mirror  of  those  defects  of  bias,  inaccuracy,  partiality,  timid¬ 
ity  which  cloud  its  surface;  and  the  gradual  acquisition  of  that 
subtle  insight,  that  power  of  judgment  and  of  discrimination, 
that  instinctive  sense  for  trustworthy  guidance  which  are 
gained  thru  long  experience  and  concentrated  effort  in  the 
right  conduct  of  the  understanding.  This  scientific  temper 
of  the  mind  finds  material  for  study  and  judgment  in  the 
facts  of  spiritual  experience  as  in  the  facts  of  the  physical 
order  of  nature.  It  brings  both  within  its  focus  of  vision. 
To  each  it  assigns  its  independent  value.  And  it  can  not  rest 
content  with  any  view  of  life  or  of  scientific  investigation 
which  excludes  either  from  its  field  of  observation  and  of  in¬ 
ference.  With  discontinuity  between  different  parts  of  these 
two  fields  of  experience  it  must  rest  content,  but  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  either  field  from  its  range  of  vision  becomes  intoler¬ 
able.^ 

*Upon  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  help  and  suggestion  received  from  the  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett’s 
The  scientific  temper  in  religion  (Longmans,  1905)  and  Prof.  S.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  articles  on  “  The  conduct  of  understanding,”  in  the  Journal  of 
education  for  March  and  April,  1909. 
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Thus  there  is  emerging-  from  the  study  of  natural  science 
a  temper  and  attitude  of  mind  intimately  favorable  to  religious 
thought,  and  adverse  to  any  plan  of  early  education  which 
would  exclude  from  the  child’s  training  help  in  learning  to 
iiotice  and  become  familiar  with  the  facts  of  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  yet  seen  the  full 
effects  in  education  of  the  earlier  and  more  limited  view  of 
science  which  regarded  spiritual  experience  as  an  alien 
province  and  suspected  any  training  in  the  study  of  it  as  an 
influence  hostile  to  itself.  One  of  the  tragic  things  in  educa¬ 
tional  history,  as  in  politics,  is  that  the  results  of  some  early 
stage  in  speculation  realize  themselves  in  practical  affairs  long 
after  the  course  of  speculation  itself  has  past  into  a  new 
stage  and  has  provisionally  reached  other  conclusions.  It  is 
ix)ssible  that  some  uprush  from  below  of  opinions  generated 
by  a  crude  and  now  discarded  materialism  may  sweep  for  a 
lime  from  education  much  that  the  true  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  leave  there  than 
roughly  to  discard. 

(c)  Changes  in  administrative  outlook  and  in  political  opinion 

I  now  turn  to  certain  changes  in  administrative  and  political 
opinion  which  have  affected  the  conditions  of  the  problem  now 
under  our  review.  ]\Iany  of  these  changes  are  decisively  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  retention  of  religious  teaching  as  part  of  the 
habitual  course  of  study  in  schools.  \\"e  in  England  enjoy  at 
present,  in  regard  to  religious  thought,  a  measure  of  real  free¬ 
dom  which  was  unknown  to  earlier  generations.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  country,  and  elsewhere,  there  have  for  a  long  time 
been  circles  in  which  immunity  was  enjoyed  from  any  social 
penalties  attached  to  heterodoxy  in  religious  belief.  But 
those  circles  were  limited  in  range,  being  confined  to  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  orders  in  society  and,  in  addition,  to  a 
somewhat  Bohemian  literary  class.  What  is  new  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances  is  that  this  comparative  freedom  from  so¬ 
cial  interference  not  only  with  personal  belief,  but  with  the 
habit  of  observance  or  non-observance  in  religious  matters, 
has  extended  itself  thruout  a  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
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ranks  of  the  community.  This  liberty  of  thought  and  action 
is  having  a  healthy  influence  upon  the  religious  independence 
of  the  teacher.  Interference  and  pressure  which  would  have 
been  normal  twenty  years  ago  are  now  much  less  frequent  and 
prove  increasingly  offensive  to  public  opinion.  Upon  the  real 
freedom  of  the  teacher  to  give,  if  there  is  occasion  for  his 
services,  that  religious  teaching  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is 
profoundly  convinced,  the  future  of  religious  instruction  in 
schools  largely  depends.  We  may  gladly  recognize  the 
growth  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  free¬ 
dom  and  protective  of  its  conscientious  use. 

Four  other  changes  have  strengthened  the  position  of 
religious  teaching  in  our  national  education: — (i)  Historical 
and  social  inquiry  has  emphasized  the  value  of  the  ser\dce 
which  schools  in  close  association  with  religious  bodies  have 
rendered  and  are  rendering  in  English  education,  not  least 
among  the  poor  in  town  and  country.  In  1870  the  conven¬ 
tional  liberal  view  was  that  denominational  schools  were  a 
survival  from  the  past  which  the  growth  of  public  admin¬ 
istration  would  slowly  but  surely  make  redundant.  This 
view,  'tho  still  by  no  means  without  its  adherents,  has  not 
gained  ground  of  late  years  among  those  who  have  made  a 
first-hand  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts. 

(ii)  Secondly,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  are  more  fully  recognized  in  English  political 
and  social  life  than  was  the  case  forty  years  ago.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  more  responsive  to  Roman  Catholic  argu¬ 
ments;  the  Board  of  Education  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
devotion  and  skill  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  educators. 
The  result  is  that  whoever  surveys  the  educational  position  in 
England  has  to  take  account  of  the  tenacity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  maintaining  the  schools  which  are  under 
its  own  influence  and  control.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  for 
any  government  to  withdraw  all  grants  of  public  money  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  London  and  Lancashire.  And 
this  fact  has  a  wide  bearing,  because  few  English  people 
would  now  propose  to  grant  privileges  to  one  religious  com¬ 
munity  which  were  denied  to  others. 
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(iii)  Thirdly,  the  position  of  religious  teaching  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  education  is  strengthened  by  that  tendency 
towards  interdenominational  effort  which  Protestant  com¬ 
munities  recognize  as  necessary  in  the  mission  field,  and  are 
increasingly  disposed  to  sanction  in  the  field  of  social  work 
at  home.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  secularizing  of  the 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  has  been 
dissension  and  jealousy  among  different  Christian  bodies;  and 
whatever  tends  to  remove  such  disunion  among  the  churches 
strengthens  the  likelihood  of  the  maintenance  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

(iv)  Fourthly,  the  supreme  importance  in  education  of  the 
influences  which  strengthen  moral  principle  and  character  is 
admitted  by  all  who  watch  the  developments  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  those  who  are 
agreed  in  attaching  the  highest  value  to  the  character-forming 
work  of  the  school  believe  that  it  is  desirable  or  necessary 
to  retain  theological  teaching  in  the  school  curriculum.  But 
this  new  phase  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  world  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  power  of  religious  influences  in  giving 
that  firm  view  of  life  which,  on  the  intellectual  side,  is  one  of 
the  safeguards  of  sturdy  character.  And,  in  consequence,  the 
argument  for  religious  teaching  as  an  integral  part  of  school 
training  has  been  materially  strengthened. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  tendencies  in  administrative  and 
political  opinion  point  towards  a  breach  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection  between  denominational  bodies  and  the  state-supported 
elementary  school. 

(i)  As  the  elementary  school  steadily  grows  in  social  im¬ 
portance,  the  demand  becomes  stronger  that  the  school-teacher 
should  hold  a  position  of  clear  impartiality  in  regard  to  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  religious  belief.  The  teacher  in  the  state- 
aided  schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  is  steadily  rising  into 
the  position  of  a  public  servant.  By  association  of  ideas,  the 
imparting  of  denominational  and  even  of  general  religious 
teaching  is  felt  by  many  to  be  as  incongruous  with  the  office 
of  the  teacher  as  it  is  with  the  work  of  almost  all  civil 
servants. 
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(ii)  Secondly,  the  teachers,  as  they  rise  into  a  position  of 
greater  social  influence,  resent  any  stigma  of  dependence  and 
desire  in  increasing  numbers  to  be  free  from  denominational 
control.  No  candid  student  of  English  educational  history 
can  fail  to  feel  gratitude  towards  the  unselfish  men  and  women 
who,  for  the  love  of  their  country,  in  pity  for  the  “  sunless 
heritage  ”  of  the  poor,  and  in  obedience  to  their  faith,  have 
spent  themselves  in  the  service  of  elementary  education  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  their  church.  The 
record  of  English  effort  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  1870,  is  all 
of  contrasts  between  prejudice  and  the  spirit  of  reform,  be¬ 
tween  class  selfishness  and  missionary  zeal,  between  a  stingy 
utilitarianism  and  generous  ideals.  We  have  entered  upon 
each  period  of  revolution  with  the  affections  of  the  people 
justly  half-engaged  to  the  established  order,  thru  the  public 
service  and  disinterested  liberality  of  many  of  its  most  ob¬ 
stinate  upholders.  The  result  is  that,  at  each  stage  of  sharp 
transition  in  English  life,  revolution  has  won  but  half  a  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  old  order  has  secured  a  partial  continuance  in 
the  new. 

(iii)  For  this  reason  the  old  type  of  voluntary  school  in 
England  has  survived  into  new  conditions  towards  which  it 
stands  more  and  more  askew.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
many  rural  districts  where  the  voluntary  school  is  still  (in 
spite  of  the  far-reaching  changes  made  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1902)  a  remnant  of  a  vanishing  social  order,  a  survival  of 
the  time  when  the  semi-feudal  hierarchy  of  the  land-holding 
interest  was  still  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This 
historic  connection  has  brought  with  it,  along  with  much  that 
is  cramping  and  unstimulative,  much  friendly  consideration, 
and  many  links  between  rich  and  poor.  But  this  old  regime 
in  village  education  has,  in  effect,  already  broken  down.  Its 
surrender  to  financial  pressure  and  to  the  change  in  rural 
conditions  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  acceptance  of  County 
Council  maintenance  and  secular  management  in  1902. 
Whether  the  future  of  the  English  countryside  lies  in  some 
system  of  land  nationalization  or  (as  I  hope)  in  a  mixt  sys- 
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tern  of  large  tenant  holdings  and  of  yeoman  ownership,  the 
village  school  will  be  needed  as  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  revival 
of  rural  life.  And  this  it  can  not  be  unless  it  becomes  the 
school  of  the  people,  not  the  school  of  benevolent  patronage 
and  of  parsonly  oversight.  The  wrench  from  the  past  will  be 
painful,  especially  painful  to  many  of  those  who  have  served 
the  schools  with  a  disinterested  and  loyal  care.  But  the 
wrench  is  inevitable,  and,  when  it  comes,  the  closest  of  all  re¬ 
maining  connections  between  the  established  order  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  national  education  will  have  been  sev¬ 
ered.  The  change,  I  believe,  will  in  the  end  be  good  both  for 
education  and  the  church  (especially  so  if  it  is  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  church,  in  deference  to  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  and  as  part  of  a  larger  settlement  giving 
increased  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  denominational 
schools  where  required  by  the  parents  in  urban  areas),  but 
one  of  its  results  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  part  borne  by  de¬ 
nominational  teaching  in  the  village  schools. 

(iv)  A  fourth  factor  which  makes  for  change  is  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  secular  state  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
appropriate  duty  when  it  frames  a  syllabus  of  religious  in¬ 
struction.  Dr.  Arnold’s  dream  of  a  theocracy  grows  less 
and  less  likely  to  be  realized.  With  the  rise  of  collectivist 
ideals  in  property  and  industrial  organization  there  has  sprung 
up,  not  least  among  collectivists  themselves,  a  passionate  desire 
to  keep  the  state  from  prescribing  any  form  of  religious  be¬ 
lief.  In  that  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  individual  shall  be  free. 
And,  as  the  state  show's  itself  increasingly  secular  (tho  not 
irreligious)  in  temper,  churchmen  feel  deeper  misgivings  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  provision  (not  the  permission)  of 
religious  teaching  in  its  hands.  The  old  Nonconformist  prin¬ 
ciples  support  the  same  view.  And  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tho  as  willing  as  the  Church  of  England  to  accept 
public  money  in  aid  of  religious  teaching  if  the  latter  is  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  is  obdurate  in  its  demand  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Catholic  schools  from  religious  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  The  Labor  party  stands  for  secular 
education,  and  welcomes  the  tendency  to  withdraw  the  super- 
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vision  of  religious  teaching  from  the  hands  of  the  public 
authority.  All  these  signs  point  to  early  change. 

Thus  present  conditions  of  the  problem  in  England  are  in 
part  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  schools  under  public  author¬ 
ity  (subject  always,  of  course,  to  the  working  of  the  conscience 
clause),  but  in  a  greater  degree  unfavorable  to  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  system.  What  form  the  resettlement 
is  likely  to  take  will  be  considered  in  the  third  section  of  this 
address.  At  this  point  it  must  suffice  to  have  indicated  the 
likelihood  of  change. 

(2)  THE  PERMANENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  CASE 

National  education  is  concerned  zvitli  adolescents  as  well  as 

zi'ith  children 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  national  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  concerned,  and  in  an  increasing  degree,  with  ado¬ 
lescents  as  well  as  with  children.  The  question  of  religious 
teaching  in  schools  is  often  discust  as  if  only  the  needs  of 
little  children  were  involved  in  it.  This  limitation,  never 
justified,  is  now  as  obsolete  as  the  tinder-box.  Once  decide 
that  all  education  supported  from  public  funds  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  public  authority  shall  be  stripped  of  any  opportunity 
for  regular  religious  instruction,  and  you  have  committed 
yourself  to  an  administrative  principle  which  excludes  religious 
teaching  (I  am  far  from  saying  religious  influences)  from 
the  regular  day  school  studies  of  adolescents  up  to  the  verge 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  as  well  as  of  children  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  fourteen.  Logically,  indeed,  the  principle  would 
drive  us  into  expurgated  history,  into  mutilated  literature,  and 
into  censored  art,  because  the  religious  experience  and  ideals 
of  mankind  are  interwoven  with  the  records  of  its  achieve¬ 
ment  and  with  its  poetry  and  its  painting.  But  in  England 
we  need  not  alarm  ourselves  with  this  kind  of  “  logic.”  Few 
of  those  who  desire  to  secularize  national  education  wish  to 
sterilize  it  of  the  germs  of  religious  feeling  and  of  faith  in 
the  spirit-world.  “  Secular  education,”  like  “  socialism,”  is  a 
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chameleon  word.  It  is  a  flag  of  protest  against  what  is  re¬ 
sented  as  a  misuse  of  religious  instruction;  it  is  not  a  con¬ 
structive  policy  of  comprehensive  educational  reform. 

Etherealised  Cowper-T empleism 

On  English  lips  the  words,  “  secular  education,”  usually 
imply  a  preference  for  an  etherealized  Cowper-Templeism. 
This  may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  (I  think,  myself,  it 
has  a  valid  claim  to  recognition,  but  none  to  monopoly) ;  but 
is  it  not  odd  that  High  Churchmen  like  Mr.  Lathbury,  who 
put  a  red  poison  label  on  to  Christian  undenominational  teach¬ 
ing,  should  be  ready  to  prescribe  in  lieu  of  it  Cowper-Temple¬ 
ism  with  Christianity  left  out? 

The  policy  of  ‘‘secular  education/'  old-fashioned  in  its  psy¬ 
chological  ideas 

Politicians  of  the  Labor  party,  orthodox  American  educa¬ 
tionists,  Australian  journalists,  and  English  burgesses  wor¬ 
ried  with  a  controversy  which  they  do  not  understand,  seem 
to  be  unaware  that  their  prescription  of  secular  education  is  a 
survival  of  eighteenth  century  political  medicine.  The  idea 
that  education  is  a  fagot  of  “  subjects,”  tied  together  with 
birch-twigs,  out  of  which  you  can  pull  the  stick  called  “  re¬ 
ligion  ”  without  any  serious  loss  of  kindling  for  the  fire,  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  pre-biological  psychology.  Some  politicians 
seem  to  value  these  relics  of  the  past  as  others  treasure 
Georgian  samplers  or  sedan  chairs;  but  the  idea  of  escaping 
from  educational  difficulties  by  just  leaving  religion  out  (tho 
by  no  means  extinct  politically)  is  intellectually  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  as  the  contemporary  notion  that  the  abstract  “  economic 
man  ”  can  be  conceived  of,  and  observed  in  action  and  legis¬ 
lated  for,  apart  from  the  ordinary  citizen  with  his  skin  full  of 
many  other  tendencies  and  motives,  all  of  them  crossing  and 
deflecting  one  another  in  the  vibrating  unity  of  his  life.  To 
leave  religious  influence  out  of  education  is  to  desiccate  it. 
You  may  indeed  pretend  to  leave  it  out,  with  the  private  hope 
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that  its  aroma  and  presuppositions  will  remain.  But  that  is 
evasion,  not  settlement.  And  the  French,  who  are  the  real 
authors  of  secular  education,  will  have  none  of  such  intel¬ 
lectual  dishonesty.  They  know  well  enough  that  education 
fails  in  its  task  unless  it  furnishes  its  pupils  with  a  firm  view 
of  life.  And  therefore,  having  extracted  first  Christianity 
and  next  Theism  from  their  national  course  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  they  are  now  trying  a  rapid  succession  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  religions,  turning  from  Kantian  metaphysics  to  natu¬ 
ralism,  and  from  naturalism  to  sociology.  “  In  the  eventful 
and  hazardous  interv^al  which  all  must  cross  between  child¬ 
hood  and  manhood,  two  terrible  powers  of  evil  are  to  be  met 
with  in  each  man’s  path — ignorance  and  sin.  If  education  is 
to  have  perfect  work,  both  must  be  encountered,  both  must 
be  defeated.  Education  only  fulfils  half  its  office,  it  works 
with  a  maimed  and  distorted  idea,  unless  it  deals  with  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  with  intellect;  unless  it  opens  and  enlightens 
the  mind  as  well  as  directs,  and  purifies,  and  fortifies  the 
will.”  ^ 

In  the  attempt  to  fulfil  this  task  the  educator  needs  all  the 
powers  at  his  command.  How  can  he  (save  under  stress  of 
necessity)  willingly  dispense  with  the  power  of  the  faith  by 
which  he  lives?  But  it  must  be  the  faith  by  which  he  really 
lives.  Intense  personal  conviction — the  more  moving  when 
curbed  in  utterance — can  alone  give  to  his  religious  teaching, 
to  his  religious  influence,  the  power  of  persuasion  and  of  in¬ 
timate  moral  appeal.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  be  free, 
free  not  to  give  instruction  for  which  he  feels  unfitted  or  tm- 
prepared,  free  to  give  instruction  in  the  faith  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire  them  to  receive 
it.  May  we  not  safely  trust  the  teacher  not  to  misuse  his 
freedom?  Let  us  not  impose  upon  him  a  duty  which  he  is 
not  eager  to  undertake,  or  (save  for  the  avoidance  of  con¬ 
troversies  injurious  to  religious  life)  hamper  him  with  vague 
or  complicated  restrictions.  The  religious  thought  and  life 
of  a  nation  gain  when  laymen  bear  their  part  in  the  wide  and 
varied  work  of  religious  education,  each  applying  to  it  his 
*Dean  Church,  Pascal  and  other  sermons  (p.  218). 
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or  her  experience  of  what  form  and  measure  of  instruction  are 
appropriate  to  the  capacity  and  stage  of  development  of  the 
pupils  committed  to  his  charge. 

And  for  us  in  England  the  right  use  of  the  Bible  is  the 
central,  tho  not  the  only  factor  in  religious  education.  This 
has  never  been  put  more  justly  or  with  truer  feeling  than  in 
Mrs.  Bryant’s  words : — 


The  Bible  is  the  record  of  just  that  development  in  the  race  which 
the  teacher  seeks  to  facilitate  in  the  child.  To  know  the  Gospel  story 
as  children  might  be  taught  to  know  it  is  to  come  directly  under  the 
influence  which  is,  in  all  ages,  at  the  core  of  Christian  life.  To  trace, 
later,  the  story  and  the  simple  apostolic  teachings  of  the  early  Church 
is  to  realize  the  potency  of  that  influence  in  transforming  the  religious 
history  of  our  world.  To  study  the  Old  Testament,  whether  profoundly 
as  the  student  or  simply  as  the  child,  is  to  follow  that  course  of  human 
striving  and  gradual  enlightenment  which  culminated  in  Christianity. 

The  Bible  in  the  school  can  be  all  this  and  more,  a  study  in  effect 

— the  child’s  own  study — of  his  religion  as  it  grew  in  the  race,  as  it 

grows  in  him,  with  all  the  differences  of  Christendom  latent  in  it,  no 

doubt,  but  with  the  unity  of  Christianity  supreme  in  it  for  him.  And 

the  sign  of  this  unity  in  his  school  life  is  the  daily  act  of  common 
worship,  the  morning  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

One  word  more  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  How  often 
have  we  blundered  in  teaching  too  much  religion  in  the  schools, 
how  mistakenly  we  have  prest  upon  the  minds  of  children 
forms  of  expression,  abstract  summaries  of  spiritual  convic¬ 
tion  which  were  framed  by  adults  for  adults,  not  for  those  of 
tender  years!  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  a 
side  to  which  scientific  psychology  is  opening  our  thoughts 
anew.  In  those  verses  in  the  Christian  year  in  which  Keble 
speaks  of  the  Catechism,  he  touches  with  a  poet’s  insight  upon 
the  power  of  suggestion  in  teaching: 

O !  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 
To  childish  ears  are  vain, 

That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats 
And  can  not  reach  the  strain. 

Dim  or  unheard,  the  words  may  fall, 

And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind. 
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And,  if  some  tones  be  false  or  low, 

What  are  all  prayers  beneath. 

But  cries  of  babes,  that  can  not  know 
Half  the  deep  thought  they  breathe? 

(3)  A  FORECAST  OF  THE  PROBABLE  FUTURE 

If  one  were  asked  to  conjecture  the  issue  of  our  educational 
controversy  and  to  seal  up  one’s  forecast  to  be  opened  after 
twenty  years,  I  should  be  inclined  to  predict  that  by  that  time 
no  local  authority  in  England  will  itself  prescribe  a  course 
of  religious  instruction  for  use  in  its  ordinary  schools.  Op¬ 
portunity,  varied  opportunity,  for  religious  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  obligatory  school  attendance,  I  think  (or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  I  hope)  there  will  be;  that  the 
teachers  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  school  will  be  free  to 
take  their  part  in  giving  it  if  they  are  desirous  and  quali¬ 
fied  (but  only  if  desirous  and  qualified)  to  do  so,  I  hope 
not  less  earnestly,  but  fear  to  be  less  probable.  This  of  the 
ordinary  schools — elementary  and  secondary.  But  these,  tho 
the  most  numerous,  are  not  the  sole  members  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  And  it  is  thru  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  public  bodies  and 
out  of  public  funds  are  of  necessity  boarding-schools  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  training  colleges,  naval  and  military  schools,  and  re¬ 
formatory  schools),  and  that  many  more  must  retain  their 
pupils  for  the  whole  day  (for  example,  the  day  industrial 
schools),  that  the  connection  between  public  authority  and 
religious  teaching  is  likely  (in  however  slender  a  degree) 
to  be  maintained.  Towards  the  pupils  in  a  boarding-school, 
and,  in  some  measure,  towards  those  who  are  detained  thru- 
out  the  day,  a  public  authority  stands  in  loco  parentis  and, 
as  trustee  of  the  parents’  duty,  is  bound  to  play  what  should  be 
the  parents’  part  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  This 
awkward  fact  that  some  state-supported  schools  must  be 
boarding-schools  is  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  any  thoro- 
going  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  no  religion  should  be 
taught  within  the  hours  of  regular  attendance  in  any  school 
receiving  grants  from  public  money. 
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The  numerous  secondary  boarding-schools  will  be  another 
difficulty  in  the  path  of  the  logical  secularizer  of  English  edu¬ 
cation.  All  or  most  of  these  schools  must  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  place  in  a  national  system  under  state  inspection. 
The  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  contributary  pensions 
and  invalid  allowances  for  secondary-school  teachers,  urgently 
needed  tho  not  yet  proposed  by  either  party,  will  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  public  schools  (except,  perhaps,  for  a  small 
minority  of  them)  to  stand  outside  the  national  organization. 
If  they  do  elect  to  stand  out  for  a  time,  the  judgment  of  the 
younger  generation,  including  those  who  mean  to  be  teachers, 
will  be  against  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wisely  de¬ 
cide  to  come  heartily  into  the  system  and  to  enrich  it  with 
their  prestige  and  with  what  is  good  in  their  traditions  (them¬ 
selves  receiving,  from  contact  with  new  ideas  of  educational 
method  and  of  civic  outlook  in  courses  of  study,  at  least  as 
much  as  they  will  bring  of  different  excellence),  they  will  fix 
the  boarding-school  type  as  one  factor  in  national  education 
and  necessitate  the  continued  recognition  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  as  one  (tho  a  voluntary)  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Turning  now  to  the  secondary  day  schools,  we  find  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  future  in  a  far-seeing  provision  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  act  of  1902.  This  section  [4  (i)]  permits  any  local 
authority  for  higher  education  to  allow,  at  the  request  of  par¬ 
ents  of  the  scholars,  any  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  in  a  secondary  school,  a  college,  or  a  hostel,  at  such 
times  and  under  such  conditions  as  it  thinks  desirable.  Two 
conditions  are  attached.  The  local  authority  must  not  itself 
pay  for  such  instruction.  And  it  is  forbidden,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  power,  to  show  unfair  preference  to  any  religious  de¬ 
nomination. 

The  question  of  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  is 
more  complex.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  capital  distinction 
between  an  area  in  which  the  interests  of  general  educational 
efficiency  preclude  the  recognition  of  more  than  one  ele¬ 
mentary  school  for  the  whole  population  concerned,  and  an 
area  in  which  the  granting  of  an  effective  choice  of  schools 
(of  the  types  preferred  by  the  parents  for  their  children)  is 
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not  only  practicable,  but,  for  the  sake  of  educational  diversity, 
to  be  desired.  The  elementary  school  in  what  is  technically 
called  a  single-school  area  ( I  use  advisedly  the  word  “  area  ” 
instead  of  “  parish,”  because  the  limits  of  the  parish  are 
not  necessarily  coincident  with  the  actual  area  of 
convenient  educational  supply)  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
in  all  cases  a  school  under  the  management  of  a  local  author¬ 
ity,  and  not  under  denominational  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  “  plural-school  areas  ”  (areas,  that  is,  in  which  choice 
of  elementary  schools  can  be  allowed  without  detriment  to 
educational  efficiency),  I  agree  with  those  who,  on  educational 
grounds,  deprecate  any  monopoly  of  local  public  control. 
Provided  that  all  schools  are  required  to  come  up  to  a  fit  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  their  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the 
hygienic  and  other  conditions  of  corporate  life,  diversity  of 
type  is  an  advantage.  There  is  no  one  way  in  education.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  extensive  educational  experi¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  wise  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket. 
What  I  plead  for  here  is  diversity — for  diversity  within  a 
framework  of  administrative  unity — but  not  for  “  contracting 
out  ”  or  for  any  encouragements  to  a  cheap  and  inferior  edu¬ 
cation,  conducted  by  teachers  inadequately  paid  and  excluded 
from  some  of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  great  body 
of  their  profession. 

If,  under  such  conditions  of  attested  efficiency,  alternative 
schools  of  diverse  types  were  allowed  (in  plural-school  areas 
and  in  response  to  duly  ascertained  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  concerned)  to  receive  maintenance  from  public 
funds  (their  buildings  and  premises  being  provided  from  vol¬ 
untary  sources),  it  is  far  from  likely  that  the  only  schools  thus 
established  or  continued  would  belong  to  the  category  named 
denominational.  But  the  large  majority  of  such  alternative 
schools  would  doubtless  be  under  denominational  manage¬ 
ment.  To  this,  I  know,  many  feel  strong  objection  upon 
grounds  of  principle.  I  should  share  that  feeling  if  I  thought 
that  the  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  already  described,  would  raise  up  a  great  ecclesiastical 
interest,  drawing  support  from  public  funds,  enjoying  public 
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recognition,  and  yet  malignantly  hostile  to  the  established 
order  of  the  state.  But  I  believe  that  in  England  no  such  evil 
result  would  follow.  On  the  contrary,  the  statutory  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  schools,  where  desired  by  the  parents,  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  bitter  feeling  of  injustice;  would 
deepen  the  sense  of  national  unity;  would  secure  for  national 
education  the  hearty  goodwill  and  useful  cooperation  of  many 
powerful  bodies;  and  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
keeping  the  educational  work  of  the  religious  bodies  (which 
will  not  be  eradicated  in  any  case)  under  the  intellectual  stim¬ 
ulus  of  public  insi>ection  and  in  organic  union  with  the  main 
currents  of  our  national  life.  The  denominational  schools, 
in  their  turn,  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  moral  tradition  which  has  grown  out  of  devotion  to 
a  religious  way  of  life,  and  which  appeals  to  many  tempera¬ 
ments  (tho  not  to  all)  as  does  no  other  character-forming 
influence  in  education.  It  is  in  these  schools  also  that  the 
teaching  of  the  organized  religious  bodies,  in  its  application 
to  the  needs  of  young  people,  would  find  continuity  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  these  words  I  have  had  in  mind  the  denominational 
schools  at  their  best.  Many  of  us  know  how  subtle  is  their 
hold  upon  the  affections,  how  the  rhythm  of  their  ordered 
life  can  change  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  mind.  But  those 
who  value  these  things  the  most  would  also  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  how  easy  it  is  for  a  denominational  school  to  fall 
short  of  its  purpose,  to  be  unworthy  of  its  calling,  to  fail  in 
its  task.  XaXsTrd  rd  xaAd.  Hard  it  is  to  attain  to  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  And  in  all  schools,  denominational,  non-denom- 
inational,  and  secular,  it  is  not  the  form  of  religious  teaching, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  school  community,  that  most  surely  moves 
the  heart  and  thoughts  to  good.  In  religious  teaching,  as  in 
other  things,  “  the  half  may  be  greater  than  the  whole.” 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  religious  teaching  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  schools  of  the  future.  W’hat  will  be  its  scope  and  what  its 
status?  I  conceive  that  the  essential  thing  should  be  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  opportunity  for  such  teaching — opportunity  varied 
in  accordance  with  parental  choice  and  afforded  at  an  ap- 
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pointed  season  within  the  day’s  attendance.  Those  whose 
parents  wish  it  should  be  allowed  to  receive  at  that  hour  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  in  some  place  outside  the  school  building  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  local  authority.  Inside  the  school 
building  the  local  authority  will,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  (if 
the  law  continues  to  allow  it)  provide,  for  those  who  are  not 
withdrawn  for  some  other  form  of  religious  or  for  secular 
teaching,  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  (for  those  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  Christians)  in  the  Christian  religion.  But,  where  the 
local  authority  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  providing  the  instruction,  other  organizations  would 
fitly  be  allowed  to  do  so  during  the  time  assigned  for  religious 
leaching  in  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  and 
that  either  within  or  without  the  school  buildings,  as  might  be 
found  administratively  convenient.  Among  the  organizations 
recognized  for  this  purpose,  associations  of  teachers  should  be 
included.  In  school  buildings  transferred  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  by  denominational  teacher  to  the  local  authority,  it 
would  be  just  to  allow  special  arrangements  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  (daily,  if  desired)  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  type 
prescribed  by  the  trust  deed.  But  I  am  not  myself  in  favor 
of  any  compulsory  transfer  of  voluntary  school  buildings  to 
the  local  authority,  believing  it  better  to  leave  the  terms  of 
transfer  (if  transfer  is  desired)  to  negotiation  and  settlement 
between  the  local  authority  and  the  trustees. 

In  freedom  of  religious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the 
parents’  wish;  in  a  real  freedom  of  the  teacher  to  give  or  not 
to  give  religious  instruction;  and  in  the  recognition  of  diverse 
types  of  efficient  school  seems  to  lie  the  best  hope  for  the 
future.  But  it  may  not  be  possible  to  realize  this  hope.  There 
is  a  strong  trend  of  opinion  (one  sees  it  in  France  and  feels 
it  in  England)  towards  a  sharp  contrast  between  publicly  man¬ 
aged  secular  schools  and  privately  managed  denominational 
schools — the  one  group  receiving  complete  maintenance  from 
public  money,  the  other  group  being  left  unaided  and  with  but 
a  narrow  stint  of  official  recognition.  If  this  is  the  future  be¬ 
fore  ns,  we  must  bear  it  as  best  we  can,  knowing  that  even  then 
the  cause  of  religious  teaching  will  be  by  no  means  lost  and 
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that  good  temper  and  good  organization  will  do  much  to  save 
the  situation.  But  for  the  nation  to  adopt  this  policy  of 
privileged  secularism  would  be  to  miss  a  great  opportunity, 
England  may,  if  she  wishes,  set  an  example  to  the  world 
in  the  generosity  and  efficiency  of  her  educational  system. 
She,  as  can  no  other  great  nation,  may  unite  in  tol¬ 
erant  synthesis  diverse  types  of  school  and  diverse  kinds  of 
educational  influence,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  preserve  by  a  bold  combination  of  opposites  her 
historical  continuity  and  her  social  peace. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

Weybridge,  England 
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I  was  graduated  in  1866  from  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
oldest  colleges  in  this  country;  and  if  a  long  list  of  prominent 
alumni  be  a  criterion  of  merit,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Altho 
founded  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  has  never 
aspired  or  profest  to  be  more  than  a  college.  The  active 
faculty,  including  the  president,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  teach¬ 
ing,  consisted  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  were  alumni  and 
who  therefore  represented  in  the  main  the  traditions  of  a 
former  generation.  Of  this  number  two,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent,  were  clergymen.  Our  class,  however,  recited  to  seven 
different  professors,  one  vacancy  occurring  by  death,  and  an¬ 
other  by  resignation  during  our  undergraduate  course.  The 
patronage  of  the  institution  was  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  South.  When  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out  it 
suffered  a  good  deal  numerically  and  financially.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  did  not  exceed  a  hundred. 

The  president  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  had 
published  an  edition  of  Herodotus;  but  as  a  teacher  he  did 
not  awaken  the  spontaneous  mental  activity  of  the  students, 
nor  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  knowledge.  He  hardly  did 
more  than  hear  recitations.  As  he  insisted  on  an  almost  lit¬ 
eral  repetition  of  the  textbook,  he  was  a  good  deal  dreaded 
by  the  students.  He  was  rather  unpopular,  but  to  this  day  I 
do  not  know  why.  He  would  say,  for  instance :  “  Mr.  X, 
you  may  begin  at  section  7  on  page  58.”  If  Mr.  X,  when 
reciting,  happened  to  stray  into  the  following  section,  he 
would  stop  him  and  request  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  discussion.  The  classes  sat  upon  benches  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  wall.  When  a  member  was  called  on  to  recite  he 

‘The  first  paper  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September;  the  second  paper  in  that  for  December,  1909. 
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was  asked  “  to  take  the  chair  ”  that  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  titular  professor  of  Latin  was  a  good  English 
scholar,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  literary  ability.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  in  ’82  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  en¬ 
tiled  Flowers  and  fossils,  which  contains  some  creditable  verse. 

But  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  limited.  I  recall  particularly 
his  mode  of  procedure  with  Horace.  When  the  portion  of 
text  assigned  for  a  recitation  had  been  read,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  hour.  If  he 
assigned  a  lesson  which  some  of  the  boys  pretended  to  regard 
as  too  long — and  they  usually  did  so — he  shortened  it.  We 
read  Horace  without  knowing  anything  about  his  place  in 
literature,  or  about  his  characteristics  as  a  man,  or  about  his 
philosophy  of  life.  Once  in  a  while  we  were  requested  to 
learn  an  ode  by  heart,  or  to  translate  one  into  English  verse. 

With  this  request  some  of  the  students  complied;  others  did 
not  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  could  not.  He  was  of  a 
jovial  disposition,  and  popular  with  the  students.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  off  the  same  pleasantries  with  each  suc¬ 
cessive  class.  One  of  the  boys  reported  that  he  happened  to 
glance  into  his  private  copy,  and  found  noted  on  the  margin: 

“  Here  make  a  goak.”  I  was  afterward  especially  imprest 
with  the  limitations  of  his  teaching  when  I  heard  Professor 
Teuffel  of  Tuebingen  lecture  on  the  same  author.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  also  taught  French,  history,  philosophy,  and 
some  minor  branches.  W'e  had  two  professors  of  Greek  in 
succession.  The  first  seemed  to  know  his  subject  fairly  well. 

I  never  heard  any  one  else  read  Homer  in  a  way  that  so  fully 
represented  the  method  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists.  Albeit, 
the  Homeric  question  was  never  mentioned  in  class,  and 
seemed  for  him  to  have  no  existence.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  Hebrew,  of  which  language 
he  had  published  a  small  grammar,  but  very  little  Greek.  I 
recall  that  one  day  when  we  were  reading  a  drama  of 
Euripides,  he  asked  what  author  came  next.  When  one  of 
the  class  answered,  “  Thucydides,”  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
said  author  was  prose  or  poetry.  Yet  he  insisted  that  we 
read  from  the  bare  text  without  note  or  comment.  I  may 

I 
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add  that  such  texts  must  have  been  used  a  good  deal,  as  the 
Harpers  issued  a  number  of  volumes  on  this  plan.  Owing 
to  his  limited  acquaintance  with  his  subject  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  chronic  state  of  uneasiness  lest  a  student  might  ask  him 
some  embarrassing  question  which  would  expose  his  igno¬ 
rance.  The  more  proficient  among  them  kept  silent  for  the 
same  reason;  consequently  the  recitations  were  not  taken 
very  seriously. 

The  professor  of  mathematics  was  probably  a  good  teacher 
for  his  day.  He  insisted  on  his  students  doing  honest  work, 
and  was  not  easily  led  to  talk  about  irrelevant  matters,  as  the 
professor  of  Latin  often  did.  Hy  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics  is,  however,  so  limited  that  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  what  constitutes  good  teaching  in  this  branch. 

The  professor  of  physics  taught  chemistry,  German,  and 
some  other  subjects.  We  had  two  men  in  succession  in  this 
department.  The  latter  was  a  graduate  from  a  German  uni¬ 
versity,  and  has  since  made  some  reputation  in  both  chemistry 
and  physics.  The  class  performed  no  experiments.  We  re¬ 
cited  from  a  te>:tbook  and  took  notes  of  lectures.  The  notes 
were  afterward  revised  by  the  professor,  or  were  supposed  to 
be.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  action  of  chem¬ 
ical  bodies  upon  each  other,  except  as  we  viewed  it  at  long 
range,  or  took  the  word  of  the  textbook,  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  gained  even  a  smattering  of  the  subject.  The 
historical  connection  of  this  method  of  “  teaching  ”  the  natural 
and  physical  branches  with  the  older  ones  in  the  curriculum 
can  easily  be  traced.  W'hen  students  spent  their  time  chiefly 
on  Latin  and  Greek,  or  even  with  mathematics  added,  but  lit¬ 
tle  apparatus  was  needed.  When  the  necessity  of  some  ap¬ 
paratus  became  apparent,  and,  indeed,  essential,  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  these  modern  subjects  in  the  most  limited  way, 
only  so  much  was  provided  as  would  serve  the  instructor’s 
purpose.  The  learner  was  still  expected  to  “  look  and  listen.” 
There  were  laboratories  before  the  laboratory  method  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  schools  and  colleges.  The  final  step  in  this 
evolution  was  to  put  the  apparatus  into  the  hands  of  the 
learner,  no  matter  what  his  grade. 
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The  course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  catalog  for  ’65-6  is 
as  follows: 

Freshman  class 

Classics.  Greek,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  or  Homer;  Herod¬ 
otus.  Latin,  Sallust,  Livy  or  Ovid.  Latin  prose  composi¬ 
tion.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  literature. 

Mathematics.  Algebra  (Loomis) ;  geometry,  six  books 
(Loomis). 

English.  Composition  and  rhetoric  (Quackenbos). 

Natural  science.  Physiology  (Hitchcock). 

Sophomore  class 

Classics.  Greek,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  or  Isocrates; 
select  plays  of  Euripides  or  ^schylus.  Latin,  Horace; 
Cicero  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia  or  de  Natura  Deorum.  A 
manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Latin  and  Greek  ex¬ 
ercises  and  written  translations. 

Mathematics.  Plane  and  solid  geometry.  Plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  Navigation  and  surveying.  Ana¬ 
lytical  geometry  commenced  (Loomis). 

English.  Political  economy;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  mental  philosophy  commenced;  composition;  principles 
of  elocution  with  private  declamations. 

Natural  science.  Physiology  finished;  geology. 

French.  Grammar;  Voltaire’s  Charles  XII  or  Dumas’ 
Napoleon;  written  translations  from  English  into  French. 

lunior  class 

Classics.  Greek,  select  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides; 
Demosthenes’  Select  orations. 

Latin.  Cicero  de  officiis  or  Tusculan  Disputations;  Tacitus. 

Mathematics.  Analytical  geometry  concluded;  differential 
and  integral  calculus  (Loomis). 

Natural  science.  Snell’s  Olmsted’s  Natural  philosophy. 

English.  Mental  philosophy  completed;  logic;  rhetoric; 
moral  science;  history;  public  declamations. 

Religion.  Paley’s  Evidences';  Greek  Testament. 

French.  Grammar;  Scribe,  Corneille  or  Moliere. 

German,  the  second  term.  Grammar  and  reader;  written 
translations  from  English  into  German. 
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Senior  class 

Classics.  Greek,  select  plays  of  Euripides  or  of  Sophocles; 
Plato  or  Aristotle.  Latin.  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  Plautus  or 
Juvenal. 

Mathematics.  Astronomy. 

English.  History  of  philosophy;  public  declamations  and 
original  compositions. 

Religion.  Moral  science;  Butler’s  Analogy;  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Natural  science.  Chemistry;  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry. 

German.  Grammar;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s 
Faust;  written  translations  from  English  into  German;  lec¬ 
tures  on  German  literature. 

The  same  pamphlet  contains  the  following  statements :  “  At 
the  daily  recitations,  where  the  text  admits  of  it,  the  old 
catechetical  method  of  instruction  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  student  required  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
the  subject  in  his  own  language,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
professor,  except  on  points  not  fully  treated  by  the  author, — 
thus  cultivating  at  once  the  powers  of  memory,  thought  and 
discourse.  Where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  it,  a  written 
analysis  of  the  previous  lesson  is  required  at  each  recitation; 
and  at  the  public  examination,  a  written  analysis  of  the  whole 
work.” 

We  recited  three  times  in  the  forenoon;  this  completed  the 
work  for  the  day,  except  that  during  one  or  two  terms  we 
had  lectures  in  chemistry  in  the  afternoon.  In  our  junior 
year  the  young  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  permitted  to  substitute  Hebrew  for  calculus.  This  was, 
however,  a  special  concession,  and  not  a  recognition  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  right  to  choose  an  elective.  Besides,  those  who  chose 
this  particular  elective  were  admitted  to  have  taken  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two  alternatives.  In  mathematics  the  course 
as  laid  down  was  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit.  As  to  the 
other  courses,  this  can  not  be  said  of  all.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  we  read  less  than  half  what  the  prescribed  course  seems 
to  require.  In  French  we  wrote  a  few  exercises  from  the 
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grammar  and  read  perhaps  a  hundred  pages  in  Fenelon’s  Tele- 
maque  and  V'oltaire’s  Charles  XII  together.  I  can  not  re¬ 
call  that  we  read  any  German  except  Schiller’s  Tell.  We  had 
no  written  exercises  from  English  into  German,  and  no 
lectures  on  German  literature.  Our  study  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  consisted  in  learning  it  by  heart.  This 
a  few  students  positively  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  utterly  useless,  but  nothing  was  said  by  the  faculty 
about  the  omission.  In  the  final  summing  up,  however,  the 
delinquents  received  a  lower  rank.  In  their  final  rating  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  class.  Sometimes  the  latter  had  less  than  half  as 
many  credits  as  the  former.  Twenty  years  of  contact  with 
practical  life  made  great  havoc  with  the  relative  rank  of  the 
members  of  a  class,  as  reported  by  the  faculty  on  the  day  of 
graduation.  A  printed  curriculum  that  requires  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  or  of  Quintilian,  or  of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle,  is 
conveniently  indefinite.  Translations  were  used  by  many  of 
the  students;  but  not  by  all.  Altho  forbidden,  they  could 
not  be  prohibited.  Our  class  read  the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  reason  that  no  “  pony  ” 
to  it  could  be  bought. 

During  one  week  in  May  the  senior  class  was  examined  on 
all  the  subjects  pursued  during  the  course.  I  never  heard  any 
one  complain  about  this  requirement.  The  victims  prepared 
to  meet  the  ordeal  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  qualifying 
themselves  to  face  the  issue  squarely,  or  by  taking  measures 
to  circumvent  the  faculty  so  far  as  they  could.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  athletics  by  faculty  or  students;  we  had  not  even 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  athletics.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  felt  the  need  of  physical  exercise  he  took  it  at  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  While  I  was  in  college  a 
sort  of  “  flying-horse  ”  was  erected  on  the  campus,  at  whose 
expense  I  do  not  remember,  with  which  some  of  the  students 
amused  themselves  from  time  to  time.  But  the  ropes  were 
broken  one  after  another,  and  what  eventually  became  of  the 
apparatus  I  do  not  know.  The  chief  pastime  was  card¬ 
playing  and  visiting  among  the  families  of  the  town.  But  I 
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never  heard  of  a  student  playing  for  anything  of  value.  Cards 
were,  moreover,  strictly  forbidden,  and  many  of  the  boys 
did  not  play  at  all.  Some  of  them  were  quite  as  ready  to  do 
what  was  proscribed  as  what  was  prescribed;  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  did  the  fonner  with  more  zest  than  the  latter.  They 
carried  benches  from  the  recitation-rooms  by  night  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  thru  the  town.  After  the  grass  had  been  cut  in 
the  campus,  part  of  it  usually  found  its  way  into  the  chapel 
on  the  following  night,  and  sometimes  a  horse  with  it.  They 
pushed  cars  from  the  switches  and  on  the  main  track  for 
miles.  They  abstracted  the  clapper  from  the  bell.  They  tried 
some  of  the  newer  students  on  farcical  charges,  and  always 
found  them  guilty,  punishing  them  by  holding  them  under  the 
hydrant  or  in  some  other  way.  They  set  outhouses  on  fire, 
or  made  bonfires  on  the  campus  to  call  out  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  much  to  their  disgust.  They  invaded  one  another’s 
rooms,  and  turned  the  furniture  upside  down.  They  ap¬ 
propriated  one  another’s  coal  and  other  belongings,  not  for 
the  property,  but  for  the  fun. 

There  was  a  sort  of  chasm  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  which  was  seldom  crost  by  either.  The  students 
regarded  the  faculty  as  a  species  of  necessary  evil,  and  the 
faculty  treated  the  students  much  as  if  they  were  an  unavoid¬ 
able  nuisance.  The  former  considered  themselves  an  extra- 
legal  police  force,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other  things,  to 
keep  their  unruly  subjects  within  bounds.  Some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  drank  to  excess,  some  were  grossly  immoral  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  And  they  made  no  secret  of  it.  Altho  the  col¬ 
lege  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  revenue,  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  two  or  three  students  were  expelled  every  year, 
either  for  doing  too  much,  or  too  little,  or  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

Altho  nearly  all  the  students  roomed  in  the  college 
buildings,  they  did  not  lead  a  cloister-like  life.  Most  of 
them  were  on  familiar  terms  with  some  of  the  young  people 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  literary  activity  out¬ 
side  of  the  classroom.  Every  student  belonged  to  one  of  the 
literary  societies,  and  took  more  or  less  part  in  its  affairs. 
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While  there  was  no  direct  instruction  in  English  literature, 
the  juniors  declaimed  about  once  a  month  in  chapel,  and  the 
seniors  delivered  original  orations.  In  the  societies  there 
were  debates,  essays,  and  the  like.  All  students  were  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  the  daily  religious  exercises  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  some  service  on  Sunday.  Absences  from  either 
were  charged  against  the  student. 

Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  lack  of  earnestness  among 
the  student  body.  Only  a  small  proportion  did  their  best.  I 
observed  a  widely  different  spirit  among  a  coterie  of  the 
same  fellows  when  we  were  afterward  together  in  Germany. 
They  not  only  attended  lectures  regularly,  but  took  careful 
notes,  so  far  as  they  could,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  collateral 
matter.  It  is  true  most  of  us  kept  aloof  from  the  social  life 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  both  the  American  and 
German  student.  Moreover,  as  postgraduates,  we  had  before 
us  a  much  more  definite  aim  than  as  undergraduates.  Still, 
the  chief  stimulus  was  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  German 
professors.  When  we  came  under  the  instruction  of  men  like 
Teuffel  in  Roman  literature;  or  of  Michaelis  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  Greek  art;  or  of  Sigwart  in  logic,  and  of  other  less 
known  but,  nevertheless,  profound  scholars,  we  realized  the 
meagerness  of  our  intellectual  equipment.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  we  were  working  for  a  degree  to  the  attainment  of  which 
mere  textbook  knowledge  counted  for  little  made  us  realize 
that  we  must  know  a  subject  rather  than  a  book  or  two  upon 
it.  As  I  look  back  over  my  undergraduate  career  I  have  no 
complaints  to  make.  I  believe  the  course  of  study  was  as  good 
as  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  had  access  to 
a  good  library,  and  much  time  to  read,  altho  I  did  not  always 
read  judiciously.  I  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  my  op¬ 
portunities.  If  our  instructors  had  been  more  exacting  we 
should  probably  have  been  on  worse  terms  with  them  than  we 
were.  If  all  the  young  men  had  done  their  work  as  well  as 
some  of  them  did  it,  they  would  have  had  as  liberal  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  could  have  been  gained  during  four  years  in  any 
institution. 

Charles  W.  Super 

i^THENS,  Ohio 
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The  Professor’s  heart  was  inditing  a  good  matter.  Go  to, 
he  said  to  Himself,  I  will  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have 
thought  touching  education:  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer. 

But  Himself  rose  in  objection:  what  right  have  you  to 
speak  touching  education?  You  are  not  a  specialist  in  educa¬ 
tion:  you  haven’t  written  a  history  of  pedagogy,  or  books 
on  adolescence.  You  haven’t  edited  an  educational  journal. 
You  are  not  an  institute  conductor,  or  an  inspector,  or  a 
superintendent.  You  aren’t  even  a  professor  of  education. 
You  are  only  an  old  fogy  professor  of  classical  literature. 
Who’s  going  to  listen  to  you? 

Yes,  you  are  right,  replied  the  Professor.  I  am  not  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education,  nor  any  other  of  the  functionaries  you 
mention.  Worse  than  that,  I  have  never  had  a  course  in  a 
normal  school,  I  haven’t  published  suggestions  regarding  the 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  or  the  correlation  of  primary 
education  with  practical  experience,  nor  subscribed  to  the 
spelling  reform,  nor  written  textbooks,  nor  proposed  a  single 
revolutionary  or  sensational  plan,  nor  done  any  of  the  things 
which  make  men  known  and  adored  in  educational  circles,  and 
get  them  called  to  positions  of  greater  usefulness  and  higher 
salaries.  I  am  only  a  professor  of  classical  literature,  and  an 
old  fog>'  one  at  that.  I  don’t  suppose  any  one  will  listen 
to  me;  but  I  am  going  to  talk,  if  my  words  are  wasted  on 
desert  air. 

And  besides,  your  implication  isn’t  justifiable.  I  may  not 
be  the  kind  of  specialist  you  have  in  mind,  but  I  maintain  that 
I  am  a  specialist  in  education,  nevertheless.  I’ve  studied  it, 
and  practised  it,  and  lived  it — handled  the  real  thing — for 
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years  and  years,  and  I  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  well  as  any  of  your  precocious  doctors  of 
philosophy — as  smooth  as  Hebe’s  their  unrazored  lips — who 
write  BOOKS  about  it.  Why,  I’ve  taught  everything  from 
the  A  B  C’s  to  archeology,  from  primary  to  post-graduate; 
I’ve  taught  in  city  and  country,  in  private  and  public  schools; 
I’ve  taught  in  big  institutions  and  little;  I’ve  taught  classes, 
and  I’ve  taught  individuals,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
native  and  foreign,  at  home  and  abroad;  I’ve  taught  for  credit 
to  be  applied  on  the  sabbatical,  and  I’ve  taught  for  Cash  and 
let  the  Credit  go,  and  I’ve  taught  for  fun;  I’ve  taught  doc¬ 
tors  of  philosophy,  and  Sisters  of  Hercy,  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Fve  taught  other  people’s  children  and  my 
own. 

And  I’ve  been  taught,  too.  I,  too,  have  jerked  back  my 
hand  under  the  ferule,  copied  my  own  faults  down  the  writing- 
])age,  done  partial  payments  and  the  six  per  cent,  method,  told 
Cromwell  that  curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight;  and  since  the 
termination  of  my  twenty-five  years  of  formal  instruction,  I 
have  been  getting  some  real  education  by  instructing  others. 

And  more  than  that,  I’ve  been  educated  in  the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  is  a  qualification  which  most  of  your  real 
specialists  know  nothing  about.  I  have  never  studied  sociol¬ 
ogy,  but  I  am  married  and  have  children;  I  have  never  had 
a  course  in  domestic  science,  but  I  don’t  have  to  resort  to  the 
restaurant  when  the  head  of  my  domestic  science  department 
comes  home  late  from  the  Working  Club;  I  have  never  had 
a  course  in  commerce,  but  I  have  been  a  book  agent,  and  have 
maintained  a  household  under  a  protective  tariff  regime ;  I 
have  never  studied  medicine,  or  pharmacy,  or  journalism,  but 
I  have  worked  on  a  real  newspaper,  and  have  contributed  an 
appendix  to  the  history  of  surgical  science,  and  know  the 
savor  of  poppy  and  mandragora,  and  all  the  drowsy  sirups 
of  the  world.  And  if  you  can't  see  that  real  understanding 
of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  and  purposes  of  education 
is  better  acquired  by  actual  experience  than  by  the  reading  of 
endless  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  hearing  of  endless 
lectures,  and  the  making  of  endless  charts,  and  the  conducting 
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of  endless  elaborate  experimentation,  and  the  advocating  of 
endless  new  schemes — why,  then,  you'd  better  be  classed  with 
those  who  think  themselves  literary  because  they  write  dis¬ 
sertations  on  dentals  in  Dante,  or  with  those  who  consider 
themselves  religious  because  they  are  learned  in  comparative 
theology,  or  with  any  others  who  haven’t  yet  discovered  the 
difference  between  the  dead  letter  and  the  living  spirit. 

And  then,  I’m  not  absolutely  without  what  you  consider  the 
real  specialist’s  qualifications.  I  have  actually  attended  a 
teachers’  institute  or  two,  and  I  could  show  you  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  notes  I  took  there — columns  of  words  usually  mis¬ 
pronounced :  cement,  Sebastopol,  gigantic;  expressions  of 
which  we  should  be  more  careful :  at  all,  not  atall ;  food,  not 
victuals;  speak,  not  talk;  is  it  not,  not  isn’t  it;  lists  of  teachers’ 
faults,  observed,  set  in  a  notebook,  learned,  and  conned  by 
rote,  to  cast  into  my  teeth;  suggestions  for  making  geography 
vital;  how  to  make  grammar  interesting  to  a  dull  pupil; 
thrice  underscored  directions  not  to  punish  in  anger,  to  gov¬ 
ern  by  love  and  not  by  fear,  to  insure  proper  deportment  by 
directing  the  child’s  energies  into  appropriate  channels,  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  and  I  have  read  books  on  education,  and  have  served 
on  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  kindergarten,  and  have  listened 
to  special  lectures  on  pedagogy.  Why  shouldn’t  I,  too,  write  ? 
Must  I  always  be  merely  a  reader  ?  While  men  all  around  me 
are  publishing  the  results  of  world-wide  reading  and  experi¬ 
ment,  and  proving  by  elaborate  array  of  statistics  and  charts, 
that  children  like  best  what  is  most  interesting  to  them, 
and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  bright  and  healthy  chil¬ 
dren  remember  with  greater  facility  than  dull  and  anemic 
ones,  and  that  morning  is  a  better  time  for  study  than  after¬ 
noon,  and  that  discipline  is  improved  by  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  and  that  country  children  know  more  than  city  chil¬ 
dren  about  robins  and  rutabagas,  whereas  city  children  know 
more  than  their  country  cousins  about  candy  and  cathartic — 
in  short,  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  burn — 
am  I,  too,  not  to  waste  some  of  the  nation’s  fast  decreasing 
paper  supply? 

Having  thus  settled  matters  with  Himself,  the  Professor 
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and  his  heart  went  on  inditing.  For  the  fact  is,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  for  some  time  been  gathering  discontent,  not  to 
say  wrath.  Whether  with  perfect  justice,  he  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  sure;  but  he  was  at  least  so  sure  that  he  could  not 
withstand  the  impulse  to  express  himself,  which  was  as  ir¬ 
resistible  with  him  as  it  is  with  most  specialists. 

He  was,  of  course,  aware  that  he  would  be  called  old- 
fashioned  and  unprogressive;  or  dissenter,  or  nonconformist; 
or  fossil;  or  pre- Adamite,  or  antediluvian;  or  plain  kicker,  or 
crank;  or  impractical;  or,  worst  of  all,  idealist; — but  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  alone,  and  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
people  who  would  welcome  a  spokesman.  And  besides,  to  be 
called  by  any  or  all  of  these  names  was  no  worse  than  being 
called  theorist  or  utilitarian. 

He  picked  up  his  pen.  .  .  .  But  it  refused  obedience. 
Somehow,  his  discontent  would  not  focus.  As  he  meditated 
his  attack,  he  couldn’t  help  noticing  that  no  phase  of  the 
educational  system  was  wholly  bad. 

First,  there  was  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  h^d  not  only  never  done  his  children  the 
least  harm,  but  had  proven  a  great  source  of  comfort  and 
profit  to  Mrs.  Professor,  who  had  employed  the  time  saved 
her  by  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  attending  child  study 
classes  at  the  Woman’s  Club,  and  in  listening  to  lectures  on 
The  Ideal  Mother  by  Associate  Professor  Virginia  di  Ana 
of  the  department  of  domestic  science  in  the  university. 

If  the  Professor  had  any  fault  at  all  to  find  with  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  it  was  that  it  did  not  begin  with  the  child  early 
enough,  and  did  not  demand  more  of  its  time;  but  possibly  he 
was  there  only  reflecting  the  views  of  Mrs.  Professor,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  a  committee  to  agitate  the  question  of 
lowering  the  age  of  admission  from  four  years  to  three-ninety- 
nine  (this  was  to  be  an  entering  wedge  toward  a  two-year 
limit),  of  enlarging  the  curriculum  by  the  addition  of  courses 
in  millinery,  dining-room  design,  and  dietetics,  and  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  principle  of  free  election.  The  catalogs  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kalamazoo,  Kankakee,  and  Kinnickinnic, 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  kindergarten  centers 
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of  the  world,  showed  that  these  features  were  in  successful 
operation  there;  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  Frobel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  yielded  indisputable  evidence  that  the  systems  of  the 
great  masters  also  had  contemplated  exactly  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposed. 

Nor  was  it  the  grades  which  were  the  prime  cause  of  the 
Professor’s  discontent,  tho  he  had  heard  ancient,  ill-balanced, 
and  unprogressive  people  raising  voices  in  timid  protest,  and 
had  at  times  felt  like  taking  sides  with  them.  Some  of  them 
had  ventured  to  suggest  that  a  little  less  attention  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  trimmings — the  marching,  dramatics, 
modeling  in  clay,  sewing,  and  the  like — and  a  little  more  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  main  purpose  of  the  grade  school,  namely, 
to  insure  a  reliable  knowledge  of  fundamentals,  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Children  in  these  days,  they  said,  didn’t  seem 
to  know  as  much  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  they 
used  to  in  the  old  district  school  days,  when  the  teacher  taught 
for  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  boarded  ’round,  and  children 
hadn’t  yet  learned  that  it  wasn’t  hygienic  to  spit  on  their 
slates. 

The  Professor  had  thought  so,  too;  but  when  he  stopt  to 
reflect  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  a  boy  to  know  how  to  saw 
a  board  in  two,  or  drive  a  nail,  or  for  a  girl  to  know  how  to 
use  the  scissors  and  rolling-pin,  he  thought  that  perhaps  the 
gain  in  one  direction  might  counterbalance  the  loss  in  the 
other — tho  the  demon  Doubt  did  sometimes  suggest  to  him 
that  boys  and  girls  could  hardly  escape  knowing  these  things 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  whether  they  were  taught  in 
school  or  not.  He  could  remember  none  of  his  childhood 
playmates  who  couldn’t  and  didn’t  drive  nails,  and  who  didn’t 
do  considerable  successful  clay  modeling,  tho  they  hadn’t  yet 
learned  to  call  it  by  that  precise  name;  and  as  for  carpenter 
work,  tho  his  own  sawing  had  not  been  exactly  fancy  work, 
he  couldn’t  remember  when  he  hadn’t  known  the  difference 
between  a  hawk  and  a  handsaw  when  the  wind  was  southerly. 

Something  more  might  be  said  for  the  objection  of  his 
friends  to  the  frequent  changes  of  method  in  teaching  and 
administration,  and  for  their  charge  that  the  whole  common 
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school  system  was  in  a  state  of  constant  experimentation. 
What  with  institutes  and  associations,  where  teachers  were 
continually  listening  to  advocates  of  new  ways  to  do  old 
things,  wdiat  with  journals  and  books,  where  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  reading  the  same  kind  of  material,  and  what  with 
educational  specialists  who  conducted  experimental  schools 
and  classes,  and  who  toured  the  country  spreading  their  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  ideas  viva  vocc,  and  what  was  worse,  by  way 
of  the  educational  press — for  the  sight  of  a  specialist  is  often 
a  corrective  to  his  words — the  average  teacher  in  the  rank 
and  file  was  kept  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  before  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  change  of  recommendations,  and  was  so  taken  up  with 
attempting  to  put  into  practise  all  the  multitudinous  peda¬ 
gogical  suggestions  that  she  had  no  energy  left  for  real 
teaching. 

The  Professor  had  heard  of  this  variety  and  variability  of 
methods,  but  he  gained  no  real  comprehension  of  the  extent 
to  which  madness  had  got  into  method  until  he  bought  a  dozen 
first  and  second  readers  for  use  with  his  little  daughter,  wdiom 
he  was  instructing  in  private.  Some  had  printing  only;  some 
printing  and  writing;  some  placed  all  new  words  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lesson,  some  at  the  end,  and  some  i)rinted 
them  in  faced  type;  some  were  for  dividing  words  into 
syllables,  others  not;  some  gave  all  words  their  diacritical 
marks,  some  gave  none  at  all;  some  used  monosyllables  first, 
and  increased  gradually  to  longer  words,  while  others  were 
composed  on  the  theory  that  a  long  word  was  recognized  as. 
easily  as  a  short  one;  some  insisted  on  the  phonetic  method 
entirely,  and  some  would  none  of  it. 

The  subject-matter  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  theories 
which  varied  no  less.  One  banned  all  fairy  tales,  another  had 
little  else;  another  set  out  to  inculcate  morals,  another  aimed 
to  set  the  child  right  on  what,  how,  and  why  to  eat;  another 
was  filled  with  edifying  information  about  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  another  about  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  every  living  thing  that  moved  upon  the  earth.  Some  used 
colored  pictures,  some  used  photographs;  some  had  numerals 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  others  at  the  bottom,  some  at  the  cor- 
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ners,  some  in  the  middle.  Some  conformed  to  the  deformed 
spelling  which  was  called  reformed,  calling  attention  in  the 
preface  to  its  economic  advantage;  a  reduction  of  three  cents 
per  book  in  the  cost  of  typesetting  was  no  mean  factor  in  the 
democratization  of  education. 

There  were  more  methods  than  Touchstone’s  degrees  of  the 
lie;  to  nominate  them  in  order  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  almost  every  one  was  to  be  found  but  the  method  Direct. 
When  it  had  first  dawned  on  the  Professor  that  a  score  of  new 
devices  for  royal  roads  to  learning  had  been  put  on  the 
market  since  he  himself  had  gone  to  school,  and  even  since 
he  had  taught  in  the  grades,  his  sense  of  guilt  at  having  taught 
imperfectly  was  equaled  only  by  the  sense  of  insecurity  that 
for  a  moment  possest  itself  of  his  intimidated  soul.  How 
had  he  learned  to  read,  with  the  crude  methods  of  long  ago? 
He  had  with  some  trepidation  withdrawn  to  his  study  with 
one  of  the  second  readers  to  see  whether  he  really  could  read. 

The  Professor  suspected  that  the  case  with  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  was  the  same.  In  fact,  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
attained  to  some  prominence  in  educational  circles,  and  who 
was  getting  out  a  new  arithmetic,  had  talked  to  the  Professor 
two  hours  by  the  clock,  explaining  just  why  the  method  in  his 
book  was  better  calculated  than  that  of  any  other  known 
arithmetic  to  let  numerical  light  into  the  brains  of  boys  and 
girls — and  how  it  was  going  to  net  him  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  six  months,  because  every  state  in  the  Union  which 
was  not  willing  to  be  ranked  as  unprogressive  would  adopt  it. 

The  Professor  wasn’t  quite  sure  he  understood,  but  he 
couldn’t  help  being  a  little  bit  excited  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
arithmetic  made  so  much  easier  and  more  effective;  but  his 
enthusiasm  was  chilled  for  just  a  moment  when  he  wondered 
how  a  method  whose  excellence  his  acumen  had  failed  to 
fathom  in  two  hours  could  work  a  revolution  in  the  acquisition 
of  learning  by  children.  He  remembered,  however,  that  the 
acumen  of  literary  professors  wasn’t  reputed  to  be  much,  and 
let  that  pass. 

On  the  whole,  after  the  shock  of  revelation  had  past, 
the  Professor  concluded  not  to  be  alarmed.  Children  had 
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learned  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  long  before  his  friend’s 
textbook  was  thought  of,  and  he  had  known  a  few  good 
spellers  in  his  own  youth.  Even  he  knew  enough  mathematics 
to  enable  him  to  calculate  his  deficits  at  the  end  of  the  long 
vacation.  The  children  of  the  present  generation,  and  of 
generations  to  come,  would  continue  to  learn  something.  No 
extravagances  of  method  could  keep  them  from  it,  if  only 
their  teachers  got  time  from  their  experimentation  for  a  little 
instruction;  for  children  recovered  quickly  from  the  ravages  of 
educational  microbes  and  medicines,  just  as  they  did  from 
physical  sickness  and  surgery.  If  teachers  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
venturous  course  of  experiment,  either  because  of  the  at¬ 
tendant  excitement  or  because  they  confused  its  identity  with 
that  of  progress,  let  them  pursue  it,  and  welcome.  As  between 
laughter  and  wrath,  the  Professor  concluded  that  he  would 
laugh. 

He  felt  much  the  same  about  discipline.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  acquaintances  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  an  undue  amount  of  “  saccharine  benignity  ”  in  modern 
school-teaching;  punishments  and  tasks  alike  were  of  the  milk- 
and-water  kind.  There  was  to  be  no  coqx)ral  punishment, 
no  punishment  of  any  kind  in  anger;  children  should  be  rea¬ 
soned  with,  and  taught  the  philosophy  of  doing  right,  and 
the  spirit  of  fear  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  their  breasts. 
Rigor  now  was  gone  to  bed.  It  seemed  to  their  unpedagogic 
minds  that  there  was  too  much  effort  to  make  studies  “  inter¬ 
esting,”  and  that  teachers  who  were  not  “  liked  ”  by  pupils — 
i.e.,  who  insisted  on  prompt  obedience  and  something  like 
work — were  in  danger  of  losing  their  positions,  or  at  least 
their  popularity  in  the  school  and  community. 

The  Professor’s  own  sense  of  decorum  was  outraged  a 
hundred  times  a  week  by  the  insolence  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  presence  of  their  elders,  and  even  on  the  street,  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  thought  it  was  all  chargeable  to  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  school  atmosphere.  There  were  times 
when  he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  had  the  right 
to  correct  children  lodged  in  the  hands  of  all  citizens,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  Sparta.  He  believed  that  for  some  children  the 
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only  means  of  grace  which  could  be  employed  was  punishment 
that  really  hurt,  and  that  was  not  delayed  until  day  after 
tomorrow  after  school,  when  the  sense  of  righteous  and  angry 
indignation  had  faded  away,  and  perception  of  the  moral  issue 
had  become  obscured,  but  that  followed  wrong-doing  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  lightning  stroke.  He  was  tired  to  death  of 
the  phrase  “  corporal  punishment,”  and  of  the  vapid  and 
sickening  silliness  which  would  have  a  parent  feel  the  qualms 
of  conscience  and  torments  of  remorse  every  time  his  child 
feared  him.  The  dictionaries  would  soon  be  placing  ohs.  after 
spanking,  whipping,  and  all  the  other  good  old  symbols  of  a 
serious  view  of  life  and  letters. 

But  the  Professor  couldn't  charge  this  fault  up  to  teachers 
as  a  whole.  How  else  could  they  act  in  a  civilization  which 
had  repudiated  the  Wise  Man’s  recipe  for  the  preservation  of 
the  child,  and  was  pinky-white  in  its  very  conception  of  God? 

No,  he  would  laugh  at  that,  too.  It  was  at  least  food  for 
humor  to  observe  the  disparity  between  the  serious  confidence 
displayed  by  teachers  in  the  administration  of  scientific  pun¬ 
ishment  and  the  snickering  enjoyment  of  children  who  had 
been  “  disciplined.”  And  here  again,  he  reflected,  children 
survived  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  and  the  results  could  not  be  so 
very  serious,  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  the  home  in  which  they  could  be 
corrected,  in  case  of  pressing  need.  Home  discipline  was, 
after  all,  the  real  source  of  all  virtues.  And  in  the  last  resort, 
life  itself  would  be  their  disciplinarian.  And  as  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  if  the  Professor  were  not  satisfied  with  grades  and  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  it  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  keep  his  children 
at  home  and  teach  them  himself — stealing  the  time  from  his 
employer,  the  state,  under  the  plea  of  making  citizens — and 
give  them  in  an  hour  as  much  of  what  was  really  funda¬ 
mental  as  they  were  getting  in  six  at  school.  From  a  year’s 
experience  the  Professor  thought  he  saw  that  the  education 
of  the  ordinary  family  of  children  by  parents  in  the  home, 
after  the  good  old  Roman  fashion,  was  not  at  all  impossible, 
if  only  the  father  could  set  aside  an  hour  a  day  from  the 
frenzied  pursuit  of  business,  and  the  mother  a  like  space  from 
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the  frenzied  chase  of  culture.  As  it  was,  however,  he  feared 
that  no  seed  was  sown  which  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Again,  and  lastly,  it  wasn’t  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  that  the  Professor  wanted  to  hold  up  and  expose. 
The  Professor  had  no  quarrel  with  them.  They  were  doing 
what  they  set  out  to  do  with  admirable  sincerity  and  vigor, 
and  made  no  pretense  to  anything  else.  The  nation  could  not 
do  without  them. 

You  see  by  the  above  enumeration  that  the  Professor  was 
not  so  bad,  after  all.  There  were  really  a  number  of  things 
in  the  educational  system  which  he  agreed  to  let  pass  without 
challenge;  and  when  you  consider,  he  appears  a  really  self- 
contained  and  moderate  being. 

II 

But  if  the  Professor  felt  no  more  than  ordinary  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  technical,  professional,  and  common  school 
education,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  education,  nevertheless. 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  a  professor  who  didn't?  or  who  could 
say  without  blushing  that  he  was  sure  his  occupation  was 
legitimate?  Let  some  psychologist,  or  sociologist,  or  educa¬ 
tionist,  or  moralist,  or  muck-raker  ...  or  economist  .  .  . 
determine  why  so  few  professors’  sons  adopt  the  calling  of 
their  fathers. 

The  Professor’s  quarrel  was  with  the  conduct  of  higher 
education.  So  long  as  you  conversed  with  him  on  any  other 
topic,  you  might  suppose  him  sensible  and  well-balanced, 
tho  he  was  a  college  professor;  but  the  moment  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  high  school  or  the  college,  his  essentially  mono- 
maniacal  disposition  became  manifest.  He  poured  forth  his 
roarings  like  the  waters. 

Now  of  course  you  will  think  that  the  Professor’s  ground 
of  complaint  was  that  the  spirit  of  high  school  and  college 
education  was  unfavorable  to  the  classics.  For  did  not  prom¬ 
inent  educationists  say  that  the  ancient  tongues  were  too 
hard,  that  they  ruined  the  student’s  English,  were  impractical, 
wretchedly  taught,  took  too  much  time,  had  no  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  terrestrial  existence,  were  dead,  dead,  dead  things. 
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and  after  a  few  years  would  have  to  give  place  to  something 
more  modern,  more  vital,  more  measurable — ^and  easier? 

It  is  true,  the  Professor  didn’t  like  this  kind  of  talk,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  frequently  proceeded  from  those  whose  attitude 
toward  culture  in  general  was  like  that  of  Goldsmith’s  prin¬ 
cipal  toward  Greek:  “  You  see  me,  young  man;  I  never  learnt 
Greek,  and  I  don’t  find  that  I  have  ever  missed  it.  I  have  had 
a  doctor’s  cap  and  gown  without  Greek.  I  have  ten  thou¬ 
sand  florins  a  year  without  Greek;  I  eat  heartily  without 
Greek;  and,  in  short,  as  I  don’t  know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  good  in  it.” 

But  the  Professor  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  classics. were 
not  alone  in  being  the  object  of  attack.  The  friends  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  might  regard  the  ancient  languages  as  a  stum¬ 
bling-block,  and  the  advocates  of  history,  pure  science,  and 
all  other  subjects  which  could  not  prove  an  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  with  life — i.e.,  getting  on  in  business — might  entertain 
the  same  view.  He  knew  that  they  were  shortsighted;  the 
conflict  was  not  between  the  ancient  and  modern,  not  be¬ 
tween  scientific  and  literary  culture,  but  between  idealism  and 
utilitarianism.  The  classics  were  not  being  neglected  and  op¬ 
posed  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  they  were  for¬ 
eign,  or  because  they  were  hurting  English,  or  because  they 
were  not  practical,  but  because  they  were  not  immediately 
practical.  The  classics  were  only  one  brigade  in  the  army 
of  liberal  culture,  which  was  being  assailed  by  the  forces  of 
the  mediocre  and  the  practical.  Their  defeat  would  be  but 
the  forerunner  of  the  end  of  all  serious  literary  study,  which 
meant  that  all  liberal  culture  would  be  endangered;  for,  let 
men  say  what  they  chose,  literature  was  as  surely  the  in¬ 
dispensable  element  in  liberal  culture  as  power  of  thought 
and  the  conscious  sense  of  beauty  were  what  distinguished 
the  human  being  from  other  animals. 

Here,  then,  was  the  Professor’s  real  ground  for  complaint. 
He  was  an  idealist.  It  was  the  low-thoughted  care  with  which 
all  liberal  culture  and  with  which  education  as  a  whole  were 
being  regarded  which  challenged  his  spirit.  The  conduct  of 
modern  education  was  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and  he  did 
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not  like  the  fruits.  They  were  wormy — goodly  apples  rotten 
at  the  heart. 

He  surveyed  the  fruits.  He  saw  the  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  come  bounding  down  the  steps  and  scatter  to  the 
four  winds.  Many  went  directly  to  work — behind  counters, 
in  delivery  wagons,  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  farm.  Many 
went  to  business  colleges,  to  schools  of  engineering,  to  col¬ 
leges  of  medicine,  or  law,  or  agriculture.  All  were  in  a 
fever  to  get  something  done,  to  get  to  work,  to  earn  money, 
and  were  impatient  of  anything  which  delayed  actual  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  life.  It  was  a  shout  of  liberty,  not  a  sigh 
of  regret,  which  was  on  their  lips  as  they  parted  from  each 
other. 

A  considerable  number,  indeed,  went  on  to  the  university 
or  college.  It  was  the  same  there :  the  same  lack  of  idealism. 
Many  of  them  went  because  it  was  the  proper  thing,  and  their 
parents  could  afford  to  send  them,  and  because  they  wisht 
to  have  a  good  time.  Many  went  because  they  didn’t  know 
what  else  to  do:  they  had  got  into  the  educational  stream 
and  didn’t  quite  know  how  to  get  out,  and  were  hoping  to 
come  to  some  golden  island,  or  waiting  to  be  cast  ashore. 

The  majority,  however,  went  because  of  deliberate  cal¬ 
culation  and  conviction  that  it  would  increase  their  earning 
capacity.  If  it  was  a  university  they  went  to,  it  was  law  or 
engineering  or  medicine  or  commerce  or  agriculture  which 
most  men  went  in  for,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  who 
did  not  enter  these  special  fields  with  as  little  work  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  could  be  made  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments.  Those  who  did  enter  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
elected  work  as  nearly  professional  or  technical  as  possible. 
Their  purpose  was  not  liberal  culture,  but  professional  cul¬ 
ture.  Even  the  women  who  elected  cultural  subjects  did  so 
not  because  they  were  primarily  after  culture,  but  because 
they  were  after  teachers’  recommendations  and  certificates,  or 
because  their  sorority  friends  advised  it,  or  because  the  in¬ 
structor  was  easy,  or  courteous,  or  interesting,  or  unmarried. 

All  things  considered,  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  was 
a  great  commercial  institution.  It  was,  indeed,  distinguished 
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from  the  other  colleges  by  its  dealing  with  the  material  which 
was  regarded  by  the  average  student  as  an  element  in  culture; 
but  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  that  material  was  concerned, 
it  was  as  professional  as  law  or  medicine,  as  utilitarian  as 
agriculture  or  engineering.  The  one  prominent  fact  was  that 
the  value  of  the  college  education  was  estimated,  not  by  its 
liberalizing  influence,  but  by  its  immediate  usefulness.  Cul¬ 
ture  was  copartner  with  commerce. 

The  Professor  lookt  farther,  into  the  graduate  school, 
and  saw  the  same  thing.  Young  men  and  women  were  strain¬ 
ing  after  the  doctor’s  degree,  not  because  they  considered 
that  they  were  bound  to  develop  themselves  to  the  full  stature 
of  which  they  were  by  natural  endowment  capable  (for  the 
graduate  school  was  no  place  to  go  for  that),  but  because 
without  degrees  they  could  get  no  position.  And  still  farther 
on,  he  saw  these  same  doctors  of  philosophy,  now  become  in¬ 
structors,  laboriously  investigating,  and  publishing,  and  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  of  learned  societies — for  the  most  part 
because  without  manifesting  such  activities  they  feared  they 
would  receive  no  promotion.  And  finally,  he  saw  the  same 
instructors,  become  professors,  continuing  the  same  strenuous 
activities  for  the  sake  of  “  calls,”  and  inspiring  the  same  ideals 
in  students  who  were  to  carry  the  gospel  of  education  to  the 
lower  schools. 

How  could  the  rising  generation  in  high  school  and  college 
be  blamed  if  they  were  not  idealists?  Who  was  to  set  them  an 
example?  It  was  an  endless  chain.  From  the  professor  in 
the  graduate  school  to  the  principal  in  the  grades,  all  were 
preaching,  either  by  precept  or  example,  the  gospel  of  getting 
on  in  life,  of  sacrificing  the  ideal,  which  is  only  the  practical 
far  removed  and  glorified — to  the  practical — by  which  is 
meant  only  a  mean  and  easily  achieved  ideal. 

And  they,  so  perfect  in  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceived  their  foul  disfigurement. 

Now  you  understand,  of  course,  that  in  his  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  in  what  he  wrote  and  spoke,  the  Professor — like 
most  professors  who  are  also  idealists — was  led  by  his  very 
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idealism  to  exaggerate  the  ills  he  disliked.  He  knew  many 
teachers  in  both  secondary  and  higher  education  who  by  due 
steps  aspired 

To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity ; 

whose  ideal,  in  the  words  of  Stevenson,  was  “  honor,  and  not 
fame;  to  be  upright,  not  to  be  successful;  to  be  good,  not 
prosi>erous;  to  be  essentially,  not  outwardly,  respectable.”  He 
knew,  too,  that  the  grades  are  by  no  means  without  idealism; 
for  both  the  average  pupil  in  the  grades,  and  the  average 
teacher,  who  is  a  woman,  are  by  nature  inclined  to  be 
idealists. 

But,  after, all,  he  stood  to  it  that  his  complaint  was  justi¬ 
fied.  The  common  fault  of  the  whole  educational  system — 
least  in  the  grades,  more  in  the  high  school  and  college,  most 
in  the  university — was  a  certain  dull  insistence  on  the  money 
value  of  education.  He  knew  that  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  and  lecturers  harped  on  success  in  life,  and  that 
whatever  it  meant  to  them,  to  their  listeners  it  meant  finan¬ 
cial  success.  He  thought  of  all  the  demagogic  talk  he  had 
heard  about  the  relation  of  high  school  and  college  work  to  the 
demands  of  real  life,  and  about  the  multiplication  of  so-called 
practical  studies.  Civics  had  been  reinforced  by  economics 
and  other  courses  in  social  science,  as  if  good  citizenship  de¬ 
pended  more  upon  these  subjects  than  upon  a  taste  for  in¬ 
spiring  literature.  History  had  also  suddenly  become  much 
more  important;  in  some  way  it  had  come  to  be  classed 
among  practical  subjects,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  quite  so 
much  as  its  teachers,  who  rather  inclined  to  accept  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  myriad-minded  Dean  of  the  Professor’s  college, 
who  called  history  “  that  part  of  fiction  on  which  we  all 
agree.” 

The  sciences,  too,  and  mathematics,  had  got  the  name  of 
being  practical,  even  the  pure  sciences.  The  Professor  didn’t 
quite  see  how  a  knowledge  of  the  resolution  of  forces  would 
help  a  man  when  a  brick  fell  on  his  head,  or  how  the  fact  of 
having  proved  experimentally  the  law  of  gravity  could  benefit 
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a  housekeeper  who  had  dropt  a  flat-iron  on  her  toe,  or  how 
a  knowledge  of  college  algebra  would  help  a  man  pay  his 
debts.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  confusion  here: 
the  study  of  the  sciences  had  got  the  name  of  being  practical 
merely  because  it  dealt  with  material  and  measurement,  just 
as  literature,  tho  treated  after  the  manner  of  chemistry,  was 
regarded  as  a  cultural  study  because  its  subject-matter  some¬ 
times  entered  into  culture. 

Modern  language,  too,  was  on  the  list  of  the  practical,  tho 
the  Professor  had  never  known  an  instructor  in  a  foreign 
language  to  declare  seriously  that  his  pupils  got  a  working 
commercial  knowledge  of  it,  or  that  his  purpose  was  to  give 
that.  But  these  tongues  were  at  least  alive,  and  had  the 
semblance  of  being  practical.  Did  not  commerce  involve  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  German  and  Spanish?  Surely  here 
was  something  vital — something  that  could  be  converted  into 
success. 

At  any  rate,  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  history, 
economics,  science,  and  mathematics  who  were  anxious  to  fill 
up  their  classes  could  recommend  or  defend  their  subjects  on 
the  ground  of  practical  value,  and  did  so.  The  question, 
“  What  is  there  in  it  ?  ”  was  rarely  asked,  because  it  was 
usually  anticipated.  Every  subject  was  labeled  with  its  guar¬ 
antee  of  practicality:  the  pure  food  law  itself  was  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  unwritten  practical  education  law. 

Teachers  of  English  language  and  literature  made  the  same 
kind  of  plea,  some  of  them  because  they  really  conceived  the 
value  of  the  study  in  that  way,  some  of  them  from  motives 
of  policy,  allowing  the  end  to  justify  the  means.  They  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  advantage  to  applicants  for  “  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions  ”  of  being  able  to  indite  a  graceful  letter,  to  business 
men  of  possessing  the  faculty  of  accurate  diction,  to  lawyers 
of  being  able  to  use  ornament  in  their  speeches,  to  book  agents 
of  knowing  correct  theories  of  exposition  and  style. 

Even  teachers  of  the  classics  appealed  for  patronage  in  the 
same  way,  paralleling  the  claims  of  modern  language  by 
pointing  out  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  doctor,  clergy¬ 
man,  pharmacist,  geologist,  botanist,  politician,  etc.,  and  were 
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only  less  culpable  because  the  ancient  languages  could  not  be 
argued  for  on  the  basis  of  immediate  utility. 

The  Professor  was  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  blame  his  con¬ 
freres.  The  practical  atmosphere  belonged  not  only  to  the 
classroom  and  assembly-room;  it  belonged  to  the  community 
at  large,  to  the  nation,  to  the  times.  The  two  reacted  on 
each  other.  A  great  cry  had  gone  up  that  young  men  were 
not  getting  at  their  life  work  in  the  professions  early  enough, 
and  that  the  college  course  should  be  shortened  and  the 
work  in  grades  and  high  school  condensed — i.e.,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  studies  which  had  no  immediately  practical  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  daily  papers  gave  editorial  space  to  agitation  for 
modern  and  vital  subjects  as  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned 
studies,  and  published  letters  from  A.  C.  Itizen  and  P.  R. 
Actical,  demanding  that  cooking  and  sewing  and  cabinet¬ 
making  and  designing  and  agriculture  and  dietetics  and  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand  and  library  work  and  journalism  and 
mining  and  blacksmithing  and  shoemaking  and  so  forth  be 
taught  in  the  high  school.  The  high  school  was  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  college,  they  said,  and  should  equip  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  Professor  had  heard  one  educationist  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  say  that  the  high  school  should  teach  every  student  a 
trade,  and  another  had  screamed  out  in  a  magazine  which 
paid  well  for  excitement  that  the  high  schools  had  too  many 
books  and  book  instructors,  and  that  their  real  need  was 
“  forges,  carpenter’s  benches,  draughting  instruments,  simple 
and  practical  laboratories,  and  a  man’s  gymnasium  and  a 
swimming  school.” 

In  other  words,  the  nation  was  enthusiastic  over  education, 
but  didn’t  seem  even  to  understand  the  meaning  of  liberal 
culture.  The  idea  of  a  liberal  education  as  a  factor  in  an 
effective  lifelong  career,  or  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  citizen¬ 
ship,  had  not  yet  become  so  common  as  to  be  unquestioned 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  college  students,  to  say  nothing 
of  high  school  pupils.  And  as  for  the  democracy  at  large, 
they  were  so  accustomed  to  calling  themselves  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  thinking  themselves  as  good  as  any  one  else — 
which  they  mostly  were — and  as  good  as  they  need  be — 
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which  they  mostly  were  not — that  they  regarded  everything  as 
good  as  everything  else  in  education,  and  manners  also,  and 
had  lost  the  very  definition  of  a  gentleman.  The  Professor 
thought  that  the  American  definition  might  be :  A  gentleman  is 
a  person;  and  what  with  the  elective  system  and  the  amazing 
confusion  of  values  which  it  had  fostered,  a  cultured  person 
might  be  defined  as  one  who  had  a  degree.  He  might  be  a 
university  graduate,  rich  in  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages;  or  he  might  be  a  university  graduate  superintend¬ 
ing  a  railway  excavation,  and  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that 
he  couldn’t  see  the  least  good  in  literature  and  art.  As  for 
the  general  public,  it  entertained  little  question  as  to  which 
was  the  better  education,  or  was  at  any  rate  more  willing 
to  be  taxed  for  the  training  of  the  latter. 

With  all  this  the  Professor  had  no  patience.  He  was  at 
hopeless  variance  with  those  who  would  make  the  high  school 
and  the  college  into  machines  for  the  grinding  out  of  wage- 
earners.  To  his  mind,  these  institutions  ought  to  be  the 
fortresses  of  idealism  in  education  and  in  life,  and  their  prod¬ 
uct  a  leaven  of  society.  They  ought  to  encourage  young 
people  to  look  forward,  not  merely  to  commencement,  but  to 
the  culmination  of  a  life  career;  not  merely  to  the  salary  to 
be  drawn  the  year  after  graduation,  but  to  the  measure  of 
usefulness,  happiness,  and  fame  enjoyed  in  life  as  a  whole. 
They  were  to  foster  the  idea  that  education  contemplated  the 
full-statured  citizen,  high-minded  and  of  broad  vision,  not  the 
self-confident  and  self-interested  youth  of  twenty-two,  and 
that  to  be  really  educated  was  to  build  broad  and  deep  founda¬ 
tions — broad  and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  construction  of 
palaces  rather  than  shacks,  edifices  to  be  complete  only  with 
the  term  of  life.  The  education  they  offered  was  to  be  a  be¬ 
ginning,  not  a  finishing — a  beginning  of  such  momentum  as 
would  insure  everlasting  progress.  Its  diploma  was  to  be  a 
passport,  not  a  bank-note.  Let  the  community  and  state  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  of  its  sons  and  daughters  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  in  whatever  way  it  chose,  but  let  there  be  some 
institutions  where  the  dominating  influence  was  liberal  culture. 

The  Professor’s  friends  sometimes  humorously  observed 
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that  a  passport  was  of  little  avail  without  bank-notes,  and 
that  his  ideal  would  defer  overmuch  the  entrance  of  young 
men  into  the  promised  land.  He  was  wont  to  reply  that  any 
education  involved  present  hardship  for  the  sake  of  future  ful¬ 
filment,  and  that  his  kind  differed  only  in  the  greater  length 
of  the  former  and  the  greater  glory  of  the  latter.  You  might 
get  a  little  way  into  the  promised  land  on  bank-notes,  but 
no  one  ever  got  to  the  top  of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  without  the 
passport. 

The  young  men  and  women  whose  “  adviser  ”  the  Professor 
was — you  understand  that  the  title  was  merely  one  of  courtesy 
— couldn’t  see  it  that  way.  They  smiled  at  his  advice  with 
as  little  disrespect  as  their  incredulity  would  permit,  and 
gently  but  firmly  saw  to  it  that  he  made  out  their  programs 
according  to  modern  ideas  of  what  education  should  be. 

The  Professor  was  not  at  all  surprized.  Why  should  a 
stripling  see  as  far  into  the  future  as  his  experienced  elders? 
And  why  should  he  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  elders  when 
he  had  been  bred  under  the  influence  of  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  taught  him  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  power  to 
choose  for  himself?  The  Professor  was  hopelessly  old  fogy 
in  his  views  regarding  the  elective  system.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men — this  investiture  of  young  per¬ 
sons  in  their  teens  with  the  wisdom  and  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  to  which  most  teachers  had  not  yet  attained;  and  he 
saw  far  less  exaggeration  than  many  of  his  fellows  in  the 
sarcastic  assertion  of  the  critic  that  “  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
was  to  be  as  naught  compared  with  the  inclination  of  a 
sophomore.” 

The  Professor  himself,  rejoicing  as  he  did  that  education  in 
university  and  high  school  was  democratic  and  open  to  the 
sons  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  didn’t  believe  that  more 
than  very  scant  space  in  their  courses  should  be  given  to  the 
commonplace  things  of  life  against  which  young  people  would 
inevitably  break  their  shins  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
He  had  heard  modern  educationists  called  “  the  apostles  of  the 
commonplace.”  For  himself,  he  would  be  an  apostle  of  the 
ideal.  Let  young  people  in  high  school  and  college  get  in 
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those  institutions  what  they  could  get  nowhere  else;  and  if 
such  an  education  was  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life,  let  the  state  rejoice  in  placing  at  least  one  lux¬ 
ury  within  the  reach  of  its  humbler  citizens,  and  not  allow  the 
ideal  education  to  become  an  affair  of  the  privately  endowed 
institution,  accessible  only  to  the  rich. 

“  To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages;  to  count  nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  Art  an  intimate  friend;  to  gain  a 
standard  for  the  appreciation  of  other  men’s  work  and  the 
criticism  of  your  own,  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world’s  library 
in  your  pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  you  in  whatever 
you  undertake;  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of 
your  own  age  who  are  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life;  to  lose  your¬ 
self  in  generous  enthusiasms  and  cooperate  with  others  for 
common  ends;  to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  form  character  under  professors  who  are  Chris¬ 
tians  ” — this  was  the  offer  of  the  college  for  the  best  years 
of  young  people’s  lives,  said  one  of  the  Professor’s  fellow- 
heretics;  and  this  was  also  the  Professors  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  a  college,  and  he  would  have  seen  the  same  spirit  inform 
the  work  of  the  high  school. 

But  what  if  young  men  and  women  in  their  wisdom  would 
not  accept  the  offer,  and  preferred  the  lower  ideal?  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  for  passing  upon  them  the  judgment  of  a  Dogberry, 
and  condemning  them  to  everlasting  redemption.  He  would 
have  them  introduced  to  the  best  by  compulsion,  if  they  had 
too  little  sense  to  see  their  opportunities  for  themselves.  He 
believed,  with  Emerson,  that  our  chief  want  in  life  was  some¬ 
body  who  should  make  us  do  what  we  could;  that  it  was 
the  depth  at  which  we  lived,  and  not  the  surface  extension, 
that  imported.  He  believed  in  hastening  the  time  “  when  the 
best  that  had  anywhere  been  in  the  world  should  be  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  every  man  born  into  it.” 

Not  that  he  would  have  had  culture  pursued  as  an  end  in  it¬ 
self,  or  would  have  discouraged  definite  aims  and  ambitions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  Professor  believed  in  useful  citi¬ 
zenship  as  strongly  as  any  man  living,  and  believed  that 
education  ought  to  promote  it;  and  he  also  believed  in  the 
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practical.  But  his  ideas  of  what  constituted  the  practical, 
both  for  the  individual  and  the  state,  differed  from  those 
which  seemed  to  be  prevalent.  To  his  mind  the  practical 
was  not  the  immediately  practical,  but  the  remotely  practical 
which  men  of  the  utilitarian  school  condemned  by  calling  it 
ideal.  He  believed  that  the  kind  of  citizen  of  which  society 
stood  most  in  need  was  not  the  narrow  specialist,  nor  the 
ill-balanced  business  man,  nor  the  frothy  politician  who  was 
called  a  statesman,  nor  the  man  who  was  able  merely  to  earn 
a  discontented  living,  but  the  four-square  man  with  extensive 
outlook  and  broad  sympathies,  who  “  saw  life  steadily  and 
saw  it  whole,”  and  who  was  “  a  radiating  focus  of  good  will 
.  .  .  and  practically  demonstrated  the  great  Theorem  of 
the  Livableness  of  life.”  He  thought  it  practical  for  the 
state  to  have  artists  and  authors  and  scholars  and  accomplished 
g^entlemen,  as  well  as  agriculturists  and  engineers  and  lawyers, 
hewers  and  drawers,  diggers  in  vineyards,  and  other  mighty 
makers  of  money  before  the  Lord. 

And  besides,  the  Professor  never  forgot  that  the  great  mod¬ 
ern  utilitarian  discoveries  in  science  had  all  been  preceded  by 
the  study  of  pure  science,  which  had  been  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  mere  delight  in  learning,  and  that  the  delight  in  learn¬ 
ing  had  been  inspired  by  the  literature  and  art  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  ancient  world.  Men  had  sought  first  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  learning  and  its  righteousness,  and  all 
things  had  been  added  unto  them.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
had  often  entertained  useful  citizens  unawares  in  the  person 
of  impractical  idealists.  Let  his  own  state  not  forget  the 
lesson. 

Now  that  you  know  the  full  measure  of  the  Professor's 
idealism,  you  will  understand  why  it  was  that  when  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  spirit  of  modern  education  his  thoughts  so  often 
reverted  to  that  room  “  where  was  a  man  that  could  look  no 
way  but  downward,  with  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There 
stood  also  one  over  his  head  with  a  celestial  crown  in  his  hand, 
and  proffered  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake;  but  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but  raked  to  himself  the 
straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the  floor.” 
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Then  said  the  Professor,  O  deliver  us  from  this  muck¬ 
rake.  But  that  prayer,  his  consciousness  told  him,  had  lain 
by  till  it  was  almost  rusty.  “  Give  me  not  riches,”  he  knew 
was  scarce  the  prayer  of  one  in  ten  thousand.  Straws  and 
sticks  and  dust,  with  most,  were  the  great  things  now  lookt 
after. 

If  I  had  leisure,  I  would  defend  the  Professor  from  the 
charge  which  I  know  you  have  already  formulated,  by  show¬ 
ing  you  that  many  persons  are  slanderously  called  pessimists 
when  they  are  only  idealists.  But  for  the  present  it  must, 
suffice  to  say  that  if  you  think  the  Professor’s  vision  was  dis¬ 
torted,  it  is  probably  because  you  are  of  the  complacent  sort 
who  derive  comfort  from  looking  back  at  the  rival  who  is 
behind  them  in  the  race.  The  Professor  was  of  an  older 
fashion,  one  of  the  kind  whose  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  chariots 
ahead  of  them: 

instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium 
praeteritum  temnens  extremes  inter  euntem. 

Grant  Showerman 

University  of  Wisconsin 


NOTES  ON  SECTARIANISM  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The  Methodist  discipline  is  the  authoritative  statement  of 
the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
This  book  is  revised  every  four  years,  at  each  session  of  the 
General  Conference.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  quotations  in 
this  article  are  from  the  last  edition,  that  of  1908. 

Paragraph  196  provides  that  “  a  preacher  on  trial  or  a 
member  of  an  annual  conference  ”  may  be  left  without  ap¬ 
pointment  “  to  attend  any  of  our  literary  or  theological  sem¬ 
inaries.”  The  word  “  our,”  on  the  written  assertion  of  a 
Methodist  bishop,  limits  attendance  to  Methodist  schools.  In¬ 
stances  can  be  cited  where  this  interpretation  was  applied.  In 
one  case  the  grades  of  the  discontinued  man  were  annulled, 
and  upon  his  being  readmitted  to  the  same  conference  that  dis¬ 
continued  him,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  examinations. 

From  1884  until  1896,  the  Conferences  were  under  a  law 
that  forbade  accepting  grades  from  their  own  institutions  of 
learning:  “All  candidates  for  our  ministry  are  earnestly  ad¬ 
vised  to  attend,  if  possible,  one  or  more  of  the  literary  or 
theological  institutions  of  our  church  before  applying  to  an 
Annual  Conference  for  admission  on  trial ;  but  they  shall  not, 
on  account  of  such  attendance,  be  excused  from  examination 
on  any  part  of  the  Conference  courses  of  study.”  (General 
Conference,  1884,  Journal,  p.  355.)  This  is  quoted  from  the 
Discipline  of  1892  (p.  328). 

The  Discipline  of  1896  allows  Conference  examiners  to  ac¬ 
cept  grades  from  Methodist  institutions.  (See  Appendix, 
chap,  vii,  par.  56,  sec.  2.)  The  candidate  for  the  ministry 
who  could  not  produce  grades  in  grammar,  history,  arithmetic, 
rhetoric,  and  kindred  subjects  from  some  Methodist  school, 
had  to  pass  an  examination. 
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The  Discipline  of  1900  (Appendix,  chap,  viii,  par.  57,  sec. 
2)  shows  an  advance,  in  that  a  Conference  “  may  also  accept 
certificates  from  other  institutions  on  ‘  elementary  English 
branches.’”  The  same  Discipline  (p.  403,  footnote  i)  de¬ 
fines  “  English  branches  ”  as  including  “  such  studies  as  are 
usually  required  to  secure  a  common  school  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate,  or  to  secure  admission  into  high  schools  or  academies.” 
This,  for  the  first  time,  recognizes  the  public  school  below 
the  high  school ;  for,  in  what  is  known  as  the  common  schools, 
most  of  these  candidates  would  have  received  their  education 
in  the  “  English  branches,”  tho  “  other  institutions  ”  must 
include  any  schools  teaching  “  elementary  English.” 

The  Discipline  of  1904  (Appendix,  chap,  vii)  shows  the 
following  advance :  ‘‘  Similar  certificates  may  also  be  accepted 
in  all  studies  not  biblical  or  theological  from  other  than 
Methodist  colleges,  if  of  equal  grade  with  those  approved  by 
our  University  Senate,  and  in  American  history  from  acad¬ 
emies  or  seminaries,  either  approved  by  our  University  Sen¬ 
ate  or  of  equal  grade  with  those  approved.”  (Par.  63,  sec.  3.) 

“  A  certificate  of  admission  to  or  graduation  from  any  high 
school  or  academy  of  good  standing  may  be  accepted  in  place 
of  an  examination  in  ‘  Elementary  English  branches.’  ”  (Par. 
63,  sec.  5.) 

The  Discipline  of  1908  agrees  with  the  above. 

Since  1904,  then,  a  certificate  from  any  college  of  approved 
rank  will  be  accepted  “  in  all  studies  not  biblical  or  theolog¬ 
ical.”  Academies  and  seminaries  and  the  common  schools  are 
recognized  in  American  history  and  elementary  English 
branches  only.  This  leaves  unaccredited  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  usually  pursued  in  schools  that  prepare  students  for  col¬ 
lege:  Principles  of  rhetoric — Hill;  Outlines  of  history — S win- 
ton;  A  short  history  of  the  English  people — Green;  Outlines 
of  universal  history — Fisher.  Logic  and  psychology  are  also 
given,  but  these  subjects  are  more  commonly  pursued  in  col¬ 
lege.  (See  Course  for  traveling  preachers.) 

The  study  of  the  Discipline  covering  the  last  twelve  years 
shows  that  Methodism  has  made  such  progress  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  in  time  the  broadest  recognition  of  all  edu- 
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cational  testimonials  on  literary  subjects.  A  brief  summary 
will  indicate  the  advance,  A  candidate  for  the  ministry  could 
present  acceptable  grades  as  follows: 

1896-1900,  from  Methodist  schools  only. 

1900-1904,  from  other  than  Methodist  institutions  on  ele¬ 
mentary  English. 

1904- 19 1 2,  (a)  from  other  than  Methodist  colleges,  if  of 
equal  grade  with  those  approved  by  the  University  Senate; 
and  (b)  in  American  history  from  approved  academies  and 
seminaries. 

Since  1896  expansion  has  been  going  on.  When  rhetoric 
and  general  and  English  history  are  on  the  same  basis  as 
American  history,  all  restrictions  will  have  disappeared. 

The  General  Conference  (Appendix,  chap,  vii,  par.  62, 
secs.  I  and  2)  “earnestly  recommends  to  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  of  our  church  that  they  complete  a  full  collegiate 
course  of  study,  and,  if  possible,  a  course  in  one  .of  our  theolog¬ 
ical  schools,  before  applying  for  admission  to  an  Annual  Con¬ 
ference.”  It  further  “  earnestly  recommends  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  that  they  require  as  a  minimum  for  admission  a 
standard  of  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
University  Senate  for  admission  to  college.”  Despite  these 
recommendations,  the  fact  remains  tliat  there  are  conferences 
that  allow  sub-freshmen,  while  carrying  their  studies,  to 
preach  on  “  charges  ”  by  Conference  appointment. 

The  presence  in  college  of  this  body  of  students,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  “  pastors  in  charge,”  introduces  a  sectarian 
influence.  With  religious  ideas  still  crude,  with  fealty  divided 
between  college  and  Conference,  or  between  college  and  con¬ 
gregation,  these  men,  as  a  class,  become — with  the  best  of  in¬ 
tentions,  no  doubt — a  menace  to  academic  liberty.  Prema¬ 
turely  alive  on  doctrine,  yet  with  no  adequate  training  in  it, 
they  are  likely  to  misinterpret  and  to  misreport  any  teaching 
or  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  that  does  not  fall  in  with  their 
own  notions  of  orthodoxy.  Criticisms  of  men  and  measures 
in  connection  with  questions  of  religion,  however  pertinent 
or  kindly,  certain  ministerial  students  are  likely  to  repeat,  al¬ 
most  unavoidably  with  a  coloring  that  makes  against  the 
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professor.  They  do  this  because  their  fealty  is  not  single, 
but  is  divided  between  college  and  Conference  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  claims  of  the  ministn^,  claims  inordinately  valued  just 
because  they  are  premature.  The  broad  human  fealty  for 
which  the  college  stands  can  but  be  interfered  with,  when  men 
have  long  anticipated  their  specialty,  and  have  closed  the  very 
avenues  of  collegiate  approach. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  sectarianism  set  forth  in  the 
Discipline  appears  in  paragraph  260,  formerly  numbered  248. 
That  clerg^mian  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
whose  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  appeared  in  The  outlook  for  September 
5,  1908,  was  really  a  consistent  Methodist.  He  -was  con¬ 
sistent  in  opposing  in  university  professors  practises  regarded 
by  his  church  as  being  so  gravely  wrong  as  to  excommunicate 
the  doer  of  them.  A  number  of  the  professors,  he  said, 
danced,  smoked,  and  played  cards.  Such  men  any  Methodist 
loyal  to  the  Discipline  must  hold  in  disfavor;  for  it  prohibits, 
with  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  the  following  amusements: 
“  dancing,  playing  at  games  of  chance,  attending  theaters, 
horse  races,  circuses,  dancing  parties,  or  patronizing  dancing 
schools.” 

In  the  General  Conference  of  1904  there  was  a  long  and 
animated  discussion  over  what  was  then  paragraph  248.  The 
bishops  in  their  address  had  advised  inserting  under  the  head 
of  Special  Advice  a  paragraph  on  amusements,  in  which  they 
lifted  up  ‘‘  a  solemn  note  of  warning  and  entreaty  particularly 
against  theater-going,  dancing,  and  such  games  of  chance  as 
are  frequently  associated  with  gambling.”  Whether  they 
meant  this  new  paragraph  to  buttress  248,  or  to  supplant  the 
list  of  amusements  in  it  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  pro¬ 
posed  paragraph  met  with  general  approval;  but  the  division 
came  on  paragraph  248.  A  minority  report  stood  in  favor 
of  omitting  the  catalog  of  amusements  from  that  law.  An 
analysis  of  the  discussion  that  followed  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  best  thinkers  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
minority  report.  The  opposition  made  many  assertions  and 
presented  arguments  chiefly  of  a  prudential  and  sentimental 
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character.  The  minority  report  was  voted  down,  and  the 
Daily  advocate  stated — “  Here  the  conference  broke  out  in 
singing  ‘  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.’  ” 

In  1908  the  bishops  advised  in  their  address  before  the 
General  Conference  the  amending  of  paragraph  248  by  “  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  confessedly  partial  list  of  worldly  amusements 
found  therein.”  The  General  Conference  ignored  the  epis¬ 
copal  advice. 

Among  the  amusements  enumerated  the  theater  is  here 
selected  for  especial  comment,  because  it  touches  on  the  in¬ 
tellectual  side  of  college  life.  Methodist  colleges  teach  the 
drama,  ancient  and  modern, — the  drama  that,  as  a  rule,  finds 
its  complement  in  the  acted  play.  “  What  led  you  to  break 
the  law  of  your  church,  and  attend  the  theater  ?  ”  asked  a 
professor  of  a  student  in  a  Methodist  college.  “  The  study 
of  the  plays  in  the  classroom,”  was  the  reply.  The  Church 
herself  is  thus  a  party  to  the  offense  against  a  law  that  ex¬ 
communicates  the  offender,  and  thus  stands  as  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  What  does  the  Methodist  college  professor 
himself  do?  One  prominent  Methodist  educator  abstains 
from  “  the  hearing  of  valuable  presentations  of  secular  plays,” 
simply  because  he  does  not  wish  to  “  incur  the  charge  of  in¬ 
consistency  as  regards  keeping  the  rules  of  the  Church.” 
Yet  he  admits  that  he  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the  rule  is 
much  more  inconsistent  with  sound  religious  principles  than 
his  attendance  upon  the  play  would  be.  A  well-known  teacher 
of  English,  regarding  attendance  on  the  theater  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  necessity,  goes  to  hear  the  best  actors,  and  advises 
his  students  to  do  the  same.  Another  professor,  being  of 
like  opinion,  went  to  hear  Richard  Mansfield  and  the  Ben 
Greet  players  in  dramas  that  he  taught.  “  It  was  reported 
that  you  attend  theaters,”  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  faculty 
committee,  in  explaining  to  this  professor  his  failure  of  re- 
election.  “If  the  plays  go,  I  go,”  said  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
when  a  trustee  agitated  against  the  giving  of  amateur  plays  in 
the  college. 

Whatever  course  Methodist  professors  and  students  may 
pursue,  the  law  against  theater  attendance  stands  in  the 
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Discipline.  It  may  be  a  dead  law,  with  all  the  influence  for 
lawlessness  that  such  a  statute  has,  and — with  the  knack  of 
becoming  suddenly  and  cruelly  alive,  whenever  authority  so 
desires.  Paragraph  260  is  distinctly  a  sectarian  provision, 
and  so  long  as  it  stands,  in  vain  is  the  assertion  made  that 
Methodist  colleges  are  “  not  sectarian  in  any  sense.” 

A  certain  sectarian  influence  emanates  from  the  Discipline 
in  the  business  relations  of  the  college.  A  highly  respectable 
and  intelligent  woman,  who  was  about  to  take  student  lodgers, 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  president.  “  You  are  not  a 
Methodist,  are  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  implying  thereby  that  she  was 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  authorities  of  the  college.  In  so 
regarding  her  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  Discipline,  “  em¬ 
ploying  them  [evidently  Methodists]  preferably  to  others,  buy¬ 
ing  one  of  another;  helping  each  other  in  business.”  (Gen¬ 
eral  Rules,  par.  31.)  In  harmony  with  this  the  janitor  of  a 
college  should  preferably  be  a  Methodist;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  Board  of  Trustees  is  bound  to  give  preference 
to  Methodist  candidates  for  vacant  chairs.  There  is  thus  an 
influence  at  work  in  Methodism  th^t,  in  its  best  phase,  may 
be  brotherly  kindness,  and  that,  in  its  worst  phase,  may  degen¬ 
erate  into  sectarian  favoritism,  into  denominational  graft. 

Sectarianism  as  originating  in  the  Discipline  relates,  then, 
to  the  education  of  the  ministry,  to  the  discrimination  against 
certain  certificates  of  grades,  to  the  illiterate  ministry  permit¬ 
ted,  to  the  restraints  imposed  by  paragraph  260,  and  to  the 
business  preferences  advised  in  the  General  Rules.  These 
enumerations  do  not  exhaust  all  the  marks  of  sectarianism  in 
that  code,  but  they  suffice  to  show  the  presence  of  a  spirit  at 
variance  with  modern  educational  liberty. 

Sectarianism  may  have  its  origin  in  the  methods  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  church.  A  method  characteristic  of  Methodism, 
tho  not  confined  to  it,  is  the  holding  of  revivals.  “  An  an¬ 
nual  revival  in  the  college,”  say  the  minutes  of  a  Conference  in 
1899,  should  be  our  watchword,  and  it  will  be  a  grief  to  us 
when  it  does  not  occur.”  Such  an  expression  can  be  made 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  a  revival  pressure  on  a  col¬ 
lege — a  sectarian  pressure.  Somewhat  of  a  revival  pressure 
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derives  also  from  the  fact  that  high  authority  has  requested 
all  Methodists  to  pray  for  a  definite  numerical  increase  in  the 
church.  Such  a  request  begets  a  proselyting  spirit,  that  turns 
to  the  colleges  as  convenient  centers  of  operation. 

A  revival  may  have  various  meanings.  It  may  mean  a 
meeting  conducted  by  a  devout  man  gifted  in  dealing  with 
youth,  a  meeting  that  avoids  extremes  and  extravagances,  that 
respects  college  life  and  duties,  and  that  wins  young  men  and 
women  to  consider  the  just  Claims  of  religion  upon  them.  It 
may  have  a  very  different  meaning.  It  certainly  had  in  the 
case  of  a  traveling  evangelist,  who  held  sway  over  a  college 
community  for  six  weeks.  He  captured,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  meeting,  the  student  body,  and  drew  most  of  the  professors 
into  the  tide  of  emotionalism.  Only  one  member  of  the 
faculty  dared,  openly  and  vigorously,  to  oppose  the  sensational 
methods  of  the  evangelist.  Such  a  revival  in  connection  with 
a  college  may  be  exceptional  in  Methodism.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  a  revival  at  the  seat  of  a  Methodist  col¬ 
lege  : — “  Our  church  here  has  just  closed  a  four  weeks’  re¬ 
vival  meeting.  There  were  130  profest  conversions  and 
26  profest  having  received  the  blessing  of  sanctification. 
These  meetings  had  the  old-time  characteristic  of  deep  con¬ 
viction,  and  many  confessions  were  made  to  one  another  for 
wrongs  done.  Following  this  would  come  bright  conversions 
and  old-fashioned  shouts  of  hallelujahs.  Often  the  meetings 
continued  until  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  All  the  unconverted 

students  of - College,  except  five,  professed  a  saving  faith 

in  Jesus  Christ.” 

Yet,  of  this  very  revival  it  was  said  on  the  best  of  authority 
that  it  “  knocked  college  work  endways.”  And  it  left  little 
in  the  way  of  permanent  moral  residuum.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  during  a  revival  for  lessons  to  be  abridged.  Sometimes 
classes  are  discontinued  and  recitation  periods  are  shortened. 
The  professor  must  accept  the  prevalent  custom,  or  he  must 
incur  criticism.  His  attitude  on  revivals  is  not  insignificant 
even  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  opposer  of  the  evangelist 
before-mentioned  had  to  explain  to  the  board  his  opposition, 
not  an  opposition  to  revivals  as  such,  but  to  the  methods  used 
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in  that  instance.  There  is — and  not  unnaturally,  when  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, — a  strong  pressure 
on  teachers  in  Methodist  institutions  to  conform  to  Metho¬ 
dism,  to  accept  with  silent,  if  not  open,  approval,  its  usages 
and  views. 

The  source  of  the  pressure  appears  in  an  interview  with  a 
president  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  was  also  a  prominent 
preacher  in  the  conference.  He  said :  “  Deference  must  be 
paid  to  JMethodist  views  and  teachings.  And  primarily  the 
ardor  and  fire  of  Methodism  is  in  its  preachers,  of  whom  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  the  conference.  Hence 
the  college  management  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  preach¬ 
ers.  This  is  sound  business  sense.  Now,  in  order  to  have 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  ministerial  body,  and  thru 
it  of  the  church  at  large,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
faculty  be  selected  with  that  end  in  view.” 

By  such  care  in  selection  a  faculty  might  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  that  would  never  feel  the  tyranny  of  Methodist  doc¬ 
trines  and  practises.  Yet,  to  “  be  in  harmony  with  the 
preachers  ”  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Tho  there  be  no 
flaw  in  the  professor’s  loyalty  to  Methodist  doctrine,  he  may 
still  find  himself  entangled  in  the  endless  agitations  within 
the  church  over  the  question  of  holiness  or  sanctification.  At 
one  time  in  a  certain  Methodist  college  holiness  discussion 
filled  the  air.  Not  to  profess  holiness  was  to  lack  caste  with 
the  dominant  religious  element  of  the  community.  So  strong 
was  this  element  that  for  a  period  it  threatened  to  capture  the 
college  and  to  make  of  it  a  holiness  college.  The  effect  of 
this  doctrine  as  a  special  cult  was  to  galvanize  the  students 
against  instruction.  Education  was  all  very  well,  but  not  a 
matter  of  prime  imix)rtance,  was  indeed  largely  unnecessary  to 
those  who  had  been  “  saved  and  sanctified.”  Assertions  were 
even  made  that  the  “  blessing  of  holiness  ”  was  an  all-sufficient 
interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Word.  Such  views  recall  the  action 
of  an  early  Methodist  college.  In  1839  the  board  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  quieted  the  fears  of  the  church,  fears  “  lest  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  theological  school  might  be  effected  ‘  contrary 
to  the  genius,  spirit,  and  institutions  of  the  Methodist 
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church,’  ”  by  resolving  “  that  no  such  school  should  ever  be 
established  and  that  the  professors  should  be  restrained  from 
talking  favorably  of  such  departure.” 

Tyranny  of  method  and  doctrine  are  likely  to  characterize 
the  pioneer  college.  It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  college — 
not  a  Methodist  college,  either — that  it  was  “  a  big  country 
school  with  a  revival  going  on  in  it.”  But  it  has  now  evolved 
a  college  of  the  first  rank,  and  is  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
pension  list.  Extravagances  in  method  and  doctrine  belong 
to  passing  conditions,  and  hence  are  least  dangerous  to  aca¬ 
demic  liberty. 

Sectarianism  may  also  have  its  origin  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  a  college.  Such  sectarianism  may  come  from 
various  sources  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  college  life. 

B.  I.  Hendrick  in  McClure’s  magazine  for  December,  1908, 
says :  “  Methodist  and  Baptist  institutions  are  continually  mak¬ 
ing  appeals  to  prominent  members  of  their  faith  and  soliciting 
students  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sectarian,  and  at  the 
same  time  asking  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not.”  If  this  be  sectarianism,  there 
is  ample  proof  of  it  in  Methodist  papers  on  the  point  of  urg¬ 
ing  Methodists  to  patronize  their  own  schools.  That  seems 
to  be  expected  of  laymen,  even  tho  the  highest  officials  of 
the  church  freely  send  their  children  where  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  can  be  had,  with  no  reference  to  Methodism. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  appeals  is  sectarian  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  Methodist  periodicals  should  advertise  their 
own  schools  is  to  be  expected;  but  that  these  advertisements 
should  be  colored  by  sect  fealty,  that  is  not  to  be  expected. 
One  of  the  official  organs  of  the  church  writes  of  a  college 
as  having  a  course  in  domestic  science,  when  no  department 
of  that  kind  is  in  the  institution.  For  a  period  of  years 
this  same  journal  has  persistently  promulgated  false  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  same  school.  It  has  reported  regularly  an  in¬ 
crease  in  attendance,  while  the  reverse  was  true. 

Special  favoritism  to  ministers’  children  may  be  classed  as 
sectarianism.  The  rules  of  the  oldest  college  in  Methodism 
provide  that  the  children  of  regular  ministers  shall  “  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  college  at  one-half  the  regular  term  fee.”  This 
rule  may  have  been  made  wholly  with  reference  to  Methodist 
ministers,  and  would  affect  them  chiefly.  The  same  institu¬ 
tion  publishes  another  rule  that  some  would  regard  as  sec¬ 
tarian,  even  tho  no  restraint  is  placed  upon  students  as  to 
what  churches  they  shall  attend : — “  Students  are  required  to 
attend  chapel  services  each  day,  public  worship  twice  each 
Sunday.”  A  glance  over  annual  catalogs  and  over  pamphlets 
issued  by  boards  of  trustees  will  discover  various  rulings  of 
a  sectarian  character. 

On  sundry  occasions  trustees  have  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  professors.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  a  provision  of  the  Discipline.  In  paragraph 
197  we  learn  how  the  bishops  may  proceed  when  charges  of 
misteaching  in  a  theological  school  are  laid  before  them.  If 
the  charge  is  against  a  professor  who  is  also  a  preacher, 
“  they  may,  without  acting  thereon,  refer  the  same  to  the  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  which  the  accused  is  a  member  for  such 
proceeding  as  such  conference  may  deem  appropriate  in  the 
premises.”  In  case  the  professor  is  a  layman,  then  the 
charges  are  to  be  sent  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  Should  not  similar  provisions  be  applied  to 
professors  in  any  Methodist  college  of  liberal  arts,  when  their 
orthodoxy  is  called  in  question?  Why  should  the  accused  be 
turned  over  to  a  promiscuous  body  of  men,  and  be  denied  the 
“  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers”  ?  The  following  certificate 
shows  that  boards  of  trustees  do  pass  upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
professors : 

“  We,  the  committee  on  facult}'  and  salaries  of  -  College,  for  the 

year  1906,  hereby  certify  that  we  decline  to  recommend  Professor  - 

for  reelection  to  the  chair  of  - ,  in  said  college,  because  in  our  judg¬ 

ment  he  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  and  rules  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  disqualified  him  for  a  position  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  above  mentioned. 

“We  further  certify;  that  his  moral  character  and  scholarship  were 
in  no  sense  involved.” 

This  document  is  signed  by  all  five  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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Boards  of  trustees  have  in  various  ways  interfered  with 
academic  liberty.  A  professor  assuredly  has  a  right  to  be  an 
authority  in  his  own  department.  One  professor  of  English 
so  understood  his  relation  to  his  work.  When  a  student,  in 
response  to  the  request  to  bring  in  examples  of  good  modern 
English,  in  the  study  of  Style,  brought  in  a  volume  by  a 
highly  popular  Methodist  preacher,  the  professor  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  himself  to  correct  that  student’s  taste.  He 
pointed  out,  before  the  class,  that  there  were  in  the  volume 
gross  misrepresentations  of  Nature,  and  violations  of  well- 
nigh  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  Yet,  for  this 
performance  of  a  manifest  duty  he  was  called  to  account  by 
the  board,  composed  altogether  of  Methodists,  and  chiefly  of 
Methodist  preachers.  They  were  averse  to  having  a  great 
light  in  their  church  subjected  to  classroom  criticism;  and 
they  were  also  averse  to  having  any  publication  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  criticized  in  a  manner  that  might 
decrease  its  sale.  The  surplus  of  the  Book  Concern  goes  to 
the  support  of  superannuated  ministers. 

On  the  minutes  of  a  board  of  trustees,  for  March  15,  1898, 
occurs  the  following  statement :  “  The  committee  on  admin¬ 
istration  offered  the  following  resolution:  Resolved,  That  no 
book  shall  be  used  or  instruction  given  in  any  department  of 
the  college  which  in  any  way  reflects  unfavorably  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  or  the  accepted  standards  of  belief  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  the  use  of  any  such  publication  as  a 
text  or  reference  book,  or  the  giving  of  such  instruction 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  changing  the  teacher 
in  that  department.”  Since  there  is  no  note  to  the  contrary, 
we  may  assume  that  this  resolution  carried.  As  for  the  man 
who  introduced  the  obnoxious  text,  he  was  informed  “  that 
his  services  will  not  be  required  after  the  present  college 
year.”  In  vain  did  the  young  man  request  a  hearing  before 
the  board. 

To  secure  the  future  against  the  introduction  of  dangerous 
texts,  the  following  resolution  was  past.  Resolved,  That 
in  selecting  textbooks  for  the  college  the  professor  of  each 
department  shall  present  to  the  faculty  those  which  he  desires 
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to  use  in  his  department,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  adoption  of  any  book.” 

Sectarianism  in  administration  rests  with  peculiar  hardship 
upon  teachers.  It  deprives  them  of  academic  liberty,  and 
makes  arbitrary  dismissal  a  fate  for  which  they  must  ever  be 
prepared.  The  president  of  a  board  of  trustees — a  preacher 
intrenched  in  a  system  from  which  he  can  be  dislodged  only 
by  fair  trial — put  the  situation  thus :  “  A  farmer  having  hired 
a  man  to  plow  corn,  finding  the  man  did  not  suit,  would  simply 
discharge  him.”  This  was  said  in  defense  of  the  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  whose  unorthodoxy  was  established  in  the  eyes  of 
the  board  by  current  report.  The  editor  of  an  official  organ 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  commenting  on  the  dismissal  of  a 
professor,  says,  “  Individuals  are  atoms.  Institutions  go  on 
when  individuals  are  forgotten.”  He  adds  that  when  the 
fall  term  opens  “  it  will  be  seen  that  the  removal  of  one  pro¬ 
fessor  has  made  as  much  of  an  impression  as  putting  in  and 
drawing  out  your  finger  in  near-by  Lake  Ontario.” 

It  is  mainly  thru  administration  that  sectarianism  crops  out; 
for  finally  everything  is  likely  to  arrive  there  in  some  form. 
But  however  sectarianism  may  originate  in  a  college,  whether 
from  rules,  doctrines,  methods,  or  administration,  it  is  hostile 
to  true  college  life,  and  it  grossly  misrepresents  the  best  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  great  denomination  under  consideration.  That 
element,  once  in  authority,  ought  to  bring  about  the  needed 
reform. 

It  is  not  merely  from  within,  however,  that  this  reform 
can  come  about.  Colleges,  as  Dr.  Pritchett  maintains,  are 
educational  trusts,  and  profit,  just  as  other  trusts  profit,  by 
proper  oversight.  When  our  government  establishes  this, 
many  abuses  that  now  flourish  in  obscurity  will  disappear; 
and  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  whether  under  the 
church  or  the  state,  will  serve  the  public  more  worthily  for 
duly  authorized  inspection  and  supervision. 

Ida  Ahlborn  Weeks 

Lebanon,  III. 
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American  federation  of  arts.  Proceedings  of  the  convention  at  which 
the  American  federation  of  arts  was  formed,  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.,  May  ii,  12,  and  13,  1909.  Washington,  Press  of 
B.  S.  Adams,  1909.  I75p.  S°. 

Contains:  Art  in  the  public  schools,  address  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
p.  50-54,  followed  by  discussion,  p.  54-59;  Art  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  Walter  Scott  Perry,  p.  132-140. 

American  federation  of  labor.  Committee  on  industrial  education. 

Report  of  special  Committee  on  industrial  education  appointed 
by  the  American  federation  of  labor,  1909.  [Toronto,  1909] 
7p.  Appendix,  47p.  8°. 

“  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  brief  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee,  which  proposes  to  show  with  reasonable  brevity,  just 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  has  been  begun  in  the  recent  past  in 
regard  to  industrial  education,  including  the  problem;  _  what  has  been 
done  in  foreign  countries,  methods  of  accomplishment  in  this  country, 
showing  systems  and  types  of  systems;  that  which  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  philanthropy  and  private  interests;  also  that  which  is 
being  done  by  the  federal  government;  together  with  the  state  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  the  attitude  of  employers  and  organized  labor.” 
— Report,  p.  7. 

Bailey,  Liberty  H.  The  nature-study  idea;  an  interpretation  of  the 
new  school-movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  nature.  3d  ed.,  rev.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1909.  2469.  12°. 

The  author  now  professes  a  deeper  conviction  than  ever  that  the 
method  and  point  of  view  of  the  nature-study  people  are  bound  to 
exercise  great  influence  in  redirecting  our  education.  He  has  _  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  nature-study  method  is  not  only  a  public- 
school  process,  but  that  it  is  equally  needed  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  all  unspecialized  students. 


Bleyer,  Willard  G.  The  high  school  course  in  English.  3d  ed. 
Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909.  759.  12°.  (University 

of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin,  no.  335.  High  school  series,  no.  i) 

Cable,  Lucy  Leffingwell.  School-children  the  world  over,  with 
stories  and  descriptions,  by  Lucy  Dunton  [pseud.]  Nev/  York, 
P'.  A.  Stokes  company  [1909]  789.  4°. 

Contains  numerous  illustrations  from  stereographs  by  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  New  York. 

Charters,  W.  W.  Methods  of  teaching  developed  from  a  functional 
standpoint.  Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  &  company  [1909]  2559.  12°. 

“  Presupposes  that  all  subject-matter  has  been  created  and  preserved 
by  the  race  to  satisfy  needs  and  solve  problems,  and  that  in  the 
school  such  parts  of  this  subject-matter  as  satisfy  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  needs  are  taught  to  pupils.” — Pref. 


'  Compiled  by  John  D.  Wolcott,  Acting  Librarian  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  books  and  pamphlets  should 
be  sent  for  inclusion  in  this  record. 
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Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Changing  conceptions  of  education.  Boston 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1909]  7op.  12°.  (Riverside 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

A  preliminary  interpretation  of  American  educational  history  which  will 
suggest  the  fundamental  nature  of  many  of  our  present  problems. 

Davison,  Alvin.  Dust  as  a  carrier  of  disease  in  the  schoolroom. 
[Easton?  Pa.]  1909.  i5p.  16°. 

Gulick,  Luther  H.  Tuberculosis  and  the  public  schools.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  foundation  [1909]  682-690P.  8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  International  congress  on 
tuberculosis. 

Heck,  William  H.  Mental  discipline  and  educational  values. 
New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1909.  I47p.  12°. 

“  This  essay  is  but  a  tentative  effort  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  and,  upon  such  a  modification,  to  establish  a  standard  of 
educational  values.” — Introduction. 

Lilley,  Henrietta  M.  The  second  school  year.  Chicago,  A.  Flanagan 
company  [1909]  2409.  12°. 

Lyttelton,  E.  Schoolboys  and  school  work.  London  [etc.]  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  co.,  1909.  1409.  8°. 

An  attempt  by  the  headmaster  of  Eton  to  set  forth  a  rational  curriculum 
of  studies  for  boys  in  English  secondary  schools. 

McGaw,  Virginia.  Construction  work  for  rural  and  elementary 
schools.  Chicago,  A.  Flanagan  company  [1909]  125  p.  12°. 

McKeever,  William  A.  Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  1909.  159.  8°.  (The  Industrialist,  v.  35, 

no.  41,  June  26,  1909) 

Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  the  teacher.  New  York  and 
London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1909.  3309.  12°. 

”  Utilizing  the  association  which  modern  education  recognizes  between 
psychology  and  the  teacher,  Professor  Miinsterberg  arranges  in 
systematic  form  his  ideas  of  what  teachers  should  know  and  feel. 
It  is  largely  advice,  partly  sermonizing,  together  with  some  sound 
exposition  of  wholesome  texts.” — The  Dial,  November  i,  p.  338. 

Mysore  (India)  Dept,  of  public  instruction.  Kindergarten  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Mysore,  1907-1908.  v.  i.  Bangalore,  Printed  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  press,  1909.  9op.  8°. 

Deals  largely  with  the  work  in  Mysore  of  Miss  Lucy  R.  Latter. 

National  business  league  of  America.  American  universities,  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  service,  and  an  adequate  consular  law.  2d  ed., 
amplified.  Chicago,  1909.  86p.  8°. 

Presents  statements  from  eighteen  universities  showing  that  they  are 
amply  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  and  business 
interests  for  specially  trained  young  Americans  who  hereafter  are  to 
enlarge,  maintain,  and  protect  American  interests  in  foreign  lands. 

Olin,  Helen  R.  The  women  of  a  state  university;  an  illustration  of 
the  working  of  coeducation  in  the  Middle  West.  New  York 
and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  sons,  1909.  3089.  12°. 

The  coeducational  experience  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  presented 
as  an  aid  for  the  solution  of  present  problems  in  woman’s  education. 
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Payot,  Jules.  The  education  of  the  will;  the  theory  and  practise  of 
self-culture;  tr.  by  S.  E.  Jelliffe  from  the  30th  P'rench  ed. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1909.  4249.  12°. 

Ritchie,  John  W.  Primer  of  sanitation;  being  a  simple  work  on 
disease  germs  and  how  to  fight  them.  Yonkers,  N\  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1909.  200p.  12°. 

A  text  on  a  subject  deserving  attention  from  our  schools,  written 
with  simplicity,  clearness,  and  practical  sense. 

Thomas,  John  Martin.  A  few  ideals  for  a  country  college.  Opening 
address  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  noth  year,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1909,  by  President  Thomas.  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1909. 
Cover-title,  239.  12°.  (Middlebury  college  bulletin,  v.  4,  no.  i) 

Tombo,  Rudolf,  jr.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  student 
body  at  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges.  [New  York,  1909] 
8p.  4°.  Reprinted  from  Science,  n.s.,  30;  427-435,  October  i, 

1909. 

Tabulates  and  interprets  statistics  showing  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  student  body  of  twenty-one  American  universities,  five 
New  England  colleges  for  men,  five  colleges  for  women,  two 
technological  schools  and  one  Pennsylvania  college  and  engineering 
school  for  men,  for  the  academic  year  1908-9,  the  summer  session 
students  being  in  every  case  omitted. 

Tracy,  Frederick  and  Stimpfl,  Joseph.  The  psychology  of  childhood. 
7th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1909.  2199.  12°. 

Votaw,  Clyde  Weber.  Moral  training  in  the  public  schools.  [Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1909]  Caption-title,  295-3069.  8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Biblical  world,  34:  295-306,  November  1909. 

Walden,  J9hn  W.  H.  The  universities  of  ancient  Greece.  New  York, 
C.  Scribner’s  sons,  1909.  3679.  8°. 

An  account  of  the  Greek  educational  world  during  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  taking  up  every  side  of  the  life. 

Watson,  Foster.  The  beginnings  of  the  teaching  of  modern  subjects 
in  England.  London,  I.  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.,  1909.  5559.  12°. 

The  first  attempt,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  to  present,^  within  a 
single  volume,  the  historical  facts  with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  teaching  of  modern  subjects  in  England,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  social  forces  which  brought  them  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  curriculum. 

Webster,  W.  F.  and  Heeter,  S.  L.  Our  present  needs,  W.  F.  Webster, 
principal  East  high  school,  Minneapolis,  p.  3-17.  The  lagging 
half  in  our  schools,  S.  L.  Heeter,  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Paul,  p.  19-31.  [Minneapolis]  Pub.  by  the  Minnesota  educa¬ 
tional  association,  1909.  319.  8°. 

Discussions  of  educational  conditions  in  ^linnesota. 

Weed,  Clarence  M.  and  Emerson,  Philip.  The  school  garden  book. 
New  York,  C.  Scribner’s  sons,  1909.  3209.  12°. 

Yetter,  J.  M.  The  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Cochrane  publishing  company,  1909.  ii5p.  12°. 

“  Part  I  treats  of  the  elements  contributing  to  the  system,  and  tells 
how,  out  of  such  a  conglomerate  of  people  with  much  diversity  of 
opinions,  ideals,  and  beliefs,  a  general  plan  was  at  last  formed  and 
accepted.  Part  2  treats  of  the  system  as  planned  and  formulated  by 
law.  Part  3  shows  what  the  system  is  in  actual  practice.” — Pref. 
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LACK  OF  LEADERS  OR  CHANGED  CONDITIONS 

Superintendent  Chancellor’s  discussion  in  the  November 
(1909)  number  of  the  Educational  Review  answers  some 
questions  raised  in  Notes  and  News  of  the  September  number 
and  raises  some  others.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  present  tendencies  in  our  associational  life  are  to  be 
associated  with  lack  of  competent  leadership,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  largest  sense,  any  tendency,  or  lack  of  tendency,  must, 
in  the  last  analysis,  be  referred  to  the  quality  of  leadership. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  present  leadership  is  the  whole 
thing.  The  ability  of  a  given  management  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is  a  matter  of  conditions 
and  particularly  of  the  drift  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  Chancellor  seems  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  the 
general  condition  of  our  official  leadership,  and  it  must  be 
confest  that  the  rate  of  improvement  is  discouragingly,  if 
not  disgracefully,  slow.  Still  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  annual  list  of  educational  tragedies  leaves  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  our  minds  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  real  sig¬ 
nificance.  We  note  the  evil  because  it  fairly  cries  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  but  we  do  not  observe  the  innumerable  con¬ 
trary  instances  of  good  and  improvement.  Let  impressions 
be  what  they  may,  whenever  the  matter  has  been  submitted 
to  investigation  for  verification,  it  has  almost  invariably 
turned  out  that  the  proportion  of  professional  schoolmen  whose 
careers  are  finally  and  cruelly  terminated  by  patent  wrongs  is 
no  larger  than  that  of  other  callings  in  the  world  at  large. 
Similarly,  it  does  not  follow  from  an  individual  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  a  program,  or  succession  of  many  pro¬ 
grams,  that  the  quality  of  leadership  in  the  nation  at  large 
is  deteriorating. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  larger  associations,  state,  sectional,  and  na¬ 
tional,  have  for  years  made  the  main  features  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  such  inspirational  addresses  as  were  conceived  to  appeal 
to  as  large  a  number  of  teachers  as  possible.  So  long  as  we 
had  a  large  meeting  we  felt  pretty  well  satisfied,  forgetting 
that  number  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  power.  Perhaps 
teachers  are  no  longer  inspired  that  way.  Perhaps  eauca- 
tional  evangelism,  pure  and  simple,  no  longer  reaches  with 
any  transforming  power,  real  or  imaginary,  the  masses  of 
those  who  have  the  “  association  habit.”  Perhaps  it  is  just 
because  we  have  mistaken  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  badges, 
excursions,  and  oratory,  for  real  and  vital  associational  life, 
that  the  country  has  been  so  discouragingly  slow  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  recognized  type  of  professional  administrator.  No¬ 
body  who  remembers  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  presidential 
campaigns  of  the  eighties,  with  their  torchlight  processions 
and  mud-slinging  and  general  regardlessness  of  the  issues, 
and  who  will  contrast  them  with  the  relatively  serious  study 
of  the  more  recent  campaigns,  can  fail  to  realize  that  we  don’t 
do  things  collectively  as  we  did  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
The  average  citizen  is  swayed  vastly  less  by  his  emotions  than 
he  was.  It  may  be  true  that  the  average  teacher  has  lost 
much  of  the  burning  spirit  of  the  missionary,  but  it  is  at 
least  equally  true  that  he  has  gained  in  his  professional  atti¬ 
tude.  He  is  less  capable  of  being  spiritually  aroused  by 
violent  declamation,  but  he  is  on  the  whole  more  disposed 
to  take  little  on  trust,  to  try  out  that  which  is  proposed.  It 
is  very  possible  that  addresses  which  state  things  which  have 
been  done  with  facts  to  back  up  their  statements,  instead 
of  aspirations  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  or  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  school  of  the  twenty-first  century,  might  appeal 
to  an  entirely  new  class  of  association-goers  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  to  a  vigorous  associational  life.  Probably  few  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  so  protracted  as  now. 

We  have  altogether  too  many  meetings  depending  upon 
the  same  constituency.  We  expect  everybody  to  belong  to 
and  support  about  six  different  associations.  We  don’t  get 
everybody,  but  our  association  languishes  pretty  much  in  pro- 
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portion  as  we  fail  to  do  so,  because  we  usually  shape  things 
so  as  to  try  to  reach  everybody.  It  occurs  to  the  writer  that 
we  need  an  association  of  leaders  much  more  than  leaders 
of  an  association. 

Lest  such  a  statement  as  that  just  made  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  terribly  undemocratic,  I  hasten  to  explain  that  I  mean 
the  temi  “  leader  ”  to  be  understood  in  its  natural  sense, 
not  in  any  official  sense.  In  our  American  life  we  develop 
leaders  quite  as  often  in  the  primary  school  as  in  the  city 
superintendency  or  the  college  faculty.  The  mass  of  our 
teachers  get  their  greatest  associational  good  out  of  their 
county  association,  if  they  get  any  good  at  all.  They  can’t 
afford  much  else.  It  is  practicable  to  appeal  to  some  of  these 
in  our  state  meetings  in  ways  not  connected  with  Christmas 
shopping  nor  with  a  chance  holiday.  It  is  impracticable  to 
make  an  appeal  which  is  worth  anything  to  more  than  a  very 
few  of  these  at  a  national  meeting;  and  it  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  an  appeal  which  is  worth  nothing,  or  one  in 
which  the  giving  is  all  on  one  side.  A  national  meeting  of 
one  thousand  active  members  from  all  grades  of  educational 
work,  which  all  attend  only  because  they  wish  to  get  some¬ 
thing  and  are  capable  of  getting  something  worth  a  good 
deal  of  effort  and  even  expense,  a  meeting  which  is  capable 
of  general  discussion  in  a  scientific  spirit,  of  arriving  at 
consensus  of  opinion  and  formulating  the  same, — such  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  such  an  association  would  be  worth  infinitely  more 
to  the  educational  progress  of  the  nation  than  “  a  rousing 
meeting  ”  with  an  attendance  of  fifty  thousand.  The  day 
for  meetings  of  this  last  description  has  gone  by.  If  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee  must  be  increased  to  provide  necessary  revenue, 
well  and  good.  People  generally  value  a  thing  pretty  much 
according  to  its  cost. 

Food  for  thought  bearing  on  our  national  association  may 
be  found  by  a  study  of  the  national  associations  of  some  other 
callings,  for  instance,  the  bar,  the  medical  and  the  bankers’ 
associations. 

H.  C.  Morrison 

State  Superintendent 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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Education  for  efficiency— By  E.  Davenport.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1909.  184  p.  $1.00. 

Secondary  education  has  lagged  behind  the  other  divisions 
of  the  school  in  anything  like  comprehensive  statement  of  its 
problems  in  terms  that  show,  with  reasonable  clearness,  prob¬ 
able  and  possible  lines  of  advance.  This  book  deals  with  the 
latest  claimant  for  consideration  in  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  industrial  education,  and  especially  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  but,  in  doing  so,  gives  us  one  of  the  most  adequate 
discussions  of  general  high  school  problems  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

Any  one  who  is  concerned  in  meeting  such  questions  as  the 
following  will  find  in  this  work  valuable  assistance,  whether 
his  position  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  author  or  not : 

1.  Can  secondary  education  justify  itself  in  failing  to  take 
direct  account  of  all  types  of  community  activity? 

2.  Can  the  secondary  education  of  the  professional  and  di¬ 
recting  members  of  society  afford  to  lose  contact  with  in¬ 
dustrial  training? 

3.  Can  the  industrial  members  of  society  afford  to  have 
the  support  of  secondary  education  other  than  public? 

4.  Shall  the  administration  of  industrial  education  be  uni¬ 
fied  with,  or  separated  from,  other  divisions  of  public  educa¬ 
tion? 

5.  Will  a  separate  administration  tend  toward  emphasizing 
social  class  lines — toward  forming  in  America  a  peasant  class? 

6.  Does  not  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  elective  system, 
made  necessary  by  a  favorable  reply  to  i,  lie  in  the  opportunity 
it  affords  the  student  to  exercise  his  choice  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  progressive  society? 

7.  Is  not  this  exercise  of  the  central  activities  of  the  self. 
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making  for  growth  in  judgment  as  well  as  for  the  formation 
of  habits,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  moral  development? 

Here  as  in  the  recent  work  by  President  Eliot,  bearing  the 
same  title,  there  is  no  failure  to  recognize  the  two  factors  in 
education,  culture,  and  efficiency;  but  Professor  Davenport 
looks  to  the  future  and  takes  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  machinery  in  effecting  conditions  from  which  new  ideals 
will  arise.  To  him  the  urgent  need  is  a  well  differentiated, 
but  also  well  integrated  secondary  system  which,  even  in  the 
high  school  of  a  small  community,  will  represent  and  serve  the 
needs  of  typical  activities  of  the  community.  This  need  has 
been  felt,  vaguely  at  least,  by  those  favoring  the  so-called 
“  cosmopolitan  high  school,”  and  so  clear  a  statement  of  it 
will  give  aid  to  many  advocates.  Three  years  ago  it  was 
difficult  in  many  quarters  to  secure  attention  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  problem  of  organization.  The  new  impetus  of 
the  industrial  education  movement  had  shown  requirements 
which  the  ordinary  schoolman  felt  that  he  had  little  training 
to  meet.  It  seemed  natural  to  organize  the  new  departure  by 
itself.  Massachusetts  started  out  with  that  program,  the 
manufacturers  favored  it,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  convince 
men  that  this  simple  step  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundations 
of  our  present  secondary  schools  and  of  American  democracy. 
Private  letters  from  leading  men  in  England  and  America 
showed  that  they  were  alive  to  the  possibilities,  and  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  tide  has  turned.  In  this  book,  however,  we  have 
the  first  adequate  statement  of  the  various  issues  concerned, 
and  it  deserves  wide  reading. 

The  college  and  secondary  schools  seemed  at  first  to  have 
no  place  for  others  than  the  members  of  the  upper  classes. 
An  advance  was  made  when  universal  education  included  the 
industrial  classes,  but  the  old  programs  made  provision  only 
for  the  needs  of  the  old  constituency.  As  long  as  there  was 
a  frontier  and  a  gambling  chance  for  advancement  the  issue 
was  obscured,  but  with  changed  conditions  the  over-supply  in 
the  professions,  running  over  into  lesser  trade  positions,  made 
the  industrial  worker  less  ready  to  see  his  son  unfitted  by  the 
school  for  his  father’s  work,  and  without  opportunity  in  sup- 
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posedly  higher  occupations.  The  professionalizing  of  all  oc¬ 
cupations  and  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  unskilled  labor, 
have  been  the  dream  of  social  theorists  in  many  centuries,  but 
there  certainly  was  never  a  time  when  certain  aspects  of  this 
dream  had  such  evident  connections  with  real  possibilities  as 
is  the  case  today.  Equally  true  is  it  that  as  we  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  vocational  training  we  find  in  it  a  new 
means  of  culture,  and  in  leisure  appears  an  indispensable 
factor  in  production. 

The  author’s  great  contribution  to  general  secondary  school 
problems  must  not  overshadow  unduly  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  discusses  with  great  helpfulness  “  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  high  schools,”  “  Agriculture  in  the  normal 
schools,”  “  Agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools,”  and  “  The 
development  of  American  agriculture — What  it  is  and  what 
it  means.” 

Frank  A.  Manny 

State  Normal  School 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  Roman  assemblies,  by  Professor  Botsford,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship.  It  is  the 
sort  of  work  which  one  expects  to  see  produced  by  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  Germany  or  of  Oxford.  We  shall  be  surprized  if  this 
book  does  not  prove  to  be  an  almost  final  presentation  of  the 
vitally  important  matters  of  Roman  political  organization. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  521  p.  $4.00  net.) 

Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  has  made  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary 
significance  in  his  Exercises  in  education  and  medicine.  The 
book  is  a  thoro  and  well  illustrated  presentation  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  training  and  philosophical  education.  Many  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  novel  and  striking.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1909.  406  p.  $3.50.) 

A  college  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  has  been  edited 
with  a  satisfactory  introduction  and  copious  notes  by  Professor 
Edward  P.  Morris,  of  Yale.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1909.  254  p.  $1.00.) 

A  new  number  of  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs  is 
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Miss  Earhart’s  Teaching  children  to  study.  Part  of  this 
monograph  has  already  appeared  in  another  form.  We  doubt 
whether  anything  equally  helpful  on  this  vital  topic  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere.  Every  elementary  school-teacher  and  prin¬ 
cipal  should  read  it.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 
182  p.  35c.) 

New  modern  language  textbooks  come  apace.  A  helpful 
little  abbreviated  edition  of  Dumas’s  Le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo 
by  Mr.  Fontaine,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  has  appeared.  The  shortening  is  well  done,  and  the 
main  story  is  presented  entire.  Ample  notes  and  a  complete 
vocabulary  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  (New  York: 
The  American  Book  Co.,  1909.  208  p.  40c.) 

Socialism  vs.  Christianity  seems  to  us  a  well  meant  but 
vague  and  hopeless  sort  of  book.  The  author  has  read  a  good 
deal,  and  thought  not  a  little.  He  is  Edward  R.  Hartman. 
(New  York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  263  p.) 

A  delightful  study  of  Proudhon,  which  will  repay  reading 
not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of  its  de¬ 
lightful  French  style,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Edouard  Droz,  of  the  University  of  Besangon.  (Paris: 
Librairie  des  Pages  Fibres,  1909.  280  p.  3f.5o.) 

Professor  Henry  Smith  Williams  has  reprinted  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  volume  three  readable  articles  on  Alcohol,  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  months  ago  in  one  of  the  magazines.  (New 
York :  Century  Co.,  1909.  151  p.  50c.) 

Dynamos  and  motors,  by  Professors  Franklin  and  Esty,  of 
Lehigh  University,  is  a  textbook  for  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  being  fully  abreast 
with  the  present  knowledge  of  electrical  science.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  489  p.  $4.00  net.) 

We  have  already  noticed  one  or  two  different  books  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  English  to  foreigners.  Still  another  is  English 
for  coming  Americans,  by  Peter  Roberts.  It  is  simple,  and,  we 
should  judge,  practical.  (New  York:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Press, 
1909.  82  p.  50c.) 
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Academic  academic  celebrations  held  in  Europe 

Honors  for  during  the  summer  of  1909,  unusual  recogni- 

Americans  tioii  was  given  to  American  scholarship. 

Americans  figured  prominently  in  the  list  of  those  eminent 
men  upon  whom  honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  believed  to  be  complete : 

University  of  Cambridge — at  the  time  of  the  Darwin  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration — Professors  Edmund  B.  Wilson  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Jacques  Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

University  of  Leipzig — at  the  celebration  of  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation — Theodore  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  Professor  Edmund  B. 
Wilson  of  Columbia  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine;  and  Professors  John  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia,  Jacques 
Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  and  A.  A.  Michelson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

University  of  Louvain — at  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation — President  Lowell  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Professor  Munroe  Smith  of  Columbia,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

University  of  Geneva — at  the  celebration  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation — Professors 
J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  William  James  of 
Harvard,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science;  Professors 
H.  T.  Forster  of  Dartmouth,  and  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard,  that  of  doctor  of  letters;  Professors  Henry  van 
Dyke  of  Princeton,  and  J.  M.  Vincent  of  Johns  Hopkins,  that 
of  doctor  of  laws;  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  former  governor  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  Professors  William  Walker,  Charles  W.  Wendte, 
and  David  S.  Schaff,  that  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  that  of  doctor 
of  medicine. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  at  all 
events,  they  got  things  slightly  mixt. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
t^on  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  species,  an  im- 
portant  paper  on  the  interpretation  of  evo¬ 
lution  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Academy 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Sorley  of  Oxford.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  paper  was  presented  by  a  philosopher,  while 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  that  ardent  and  accomplished  Hellen¬ 
ist,  Professor  Butcher. 

Professor  Sorley  said  that  the  influence  of  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  species  was  not  restricted  to  biology;  it  extended  to  all 
the  human  sciences,  and  modified  the  philosophical  attitude. 
Thru  it  emerged  “  the  philosophy  of  evolution  ”  as  (in 
Huxley’s  words)  “  claimant  to  the  throne  of  the  world  of 
thought.”  If  evolution  was  to  be  set  on  “  the  throne  of  the 
world  of  thought,”  inorganic  evolution  and  organic  evolu¬ 
tion  must  be  brought  into  line.  The  two  processes  had,  aj 
common  characteristics,  (i)  continuity,  (2)  advances  thru 
antagonism,  (3)  alternating  periods  of  stability  and  instability. 
But  there  was  a  prima  facie  distinction  between  the  operative 
causes — between  the  mechanical  forces  in  inorganic  evolution 
and  the  vital  processes  postulated  by  organic  evolution.  The 
mechanical  interpretation  of  evolution  attempted  to  break 
down  that  distinction,  and  to  account  for  vital  process  in  terms 
of  physico-chemical  process.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  method  of  interpretation  had  not  diminished  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  origin  of  life  remained  an  unsolved 
problem;  careful  experiments  and  the  advance  of  microscopical 
science  had  shown  that  abiogenesis  did  not  take  place  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  it  did  occur,  or 
might  occur.  Physiologists  were,  on  the  whole,  less  satisfied 
than  they  were  in  Darwin’s  lifetime  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
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physico-chemical  explanation  of  the  characteristic  activities 
of  the  living  body.  The  theory  of  natural  selection  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  mechanical  interpretation;  but  natural  selection 
required  non-mechanical  factors  on  which  to  act;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  view  tliat  “  acquired  characters  ”  could  be 
inherited  had  made  the  mechanical  explanation  of  heredity 
almost  unthinkable.  If  these  points  were  admitted  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  mechanical  causation  was  seen  to  be  in¬ 
complete;  the  external  factors  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
internal  principle  of  life.  In  virtue  of  this  principle  the 
organism  developed  and  preserved  a  certain  structure  and  re¬ 
produced  its  like.  Perhaps  the  same  principle  also  influenced 
the  direction  of  evolution  in  interaction  with  environing  con¬ 
ditions.  Vital  activity  was  therefore  teleological,  altho  the 
end  which  the  organism  realized  was  not  present  to  it  in  the 
fonu  of  idea.  A  vitalistic  interpretation  of  evolution,  how¬ 
ever,  was  inadequate,  because  it  left  inorganic  evolution  out 
of  account,  and  because  it  had  no  theory  of  the  adaptation 
of  external  to  internal  factors.  The  conception  of  unconscious 
purpose  was  also  full  of  difficulty.  If  a  unified  interpretation 
of  the  whole  course  of  evolution  could  be  attained,  and  if 
it  was  granted  that  mechanism  was  inadequate,  it  would  be 
only  by  means  of  the  conception  of  conscious  purpose.  The 
difficulties  of  that  interpretation  consisted  chiefly  in  the  con¬ 
flict  of  ends  and  the  imperfection  of  adaptations.  No  detailed 
solution  of  these  difficulties  could  be  offered.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  they  arose  from  an  assumption  which  must  be  guarded 
against;  the  purpose  shown  in  evolution  did  not  realize  itself 
after  the  fashion  of  human  design,  which  worked  mainly  in 
an  external  and  mechanical  manner.  In  principle  what  was 
involved  in  the  interpretation  was  an  inversion  of  Spencer’s 
postulate  that  “  we  must  interpret  the  more  developed  by  the 
less  developed.” 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  the 
following  paragraphs,  and  offer  them  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  belief  that  sanity  is  about  to  return  to  college 
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presidents  and  professors  in  regard  to  the  football  mania  and 
the  football  menace: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cornell  University  faculty  on  Saturday,  some  of  the 
professors  favored  a  resolution  forbidding  the  game  of  football  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  furthermore  that  intercollegiate  foot¬ 
ball  contests  got  too  much  prominence  and  were  detrimental  to  ethical 
standing.  Others  held  that  the  game  should  be  retained,  but  that  radical 
changes  in  its  character  were  necessary.  Finally,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

“  With  a  view  to  securing  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb  and  higher 
standards  of  honor  and  fair  play,  it  is  the  insistent  opinion  of  this 
faculty  that  the  continuance  of  football  as  a  game  for  undergraduates 
depends  upon  an  effective  revision  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  regulating 
the  game.  This  opinion  applies  further  to  the  selection  of  officials  and 
to  the  conduct  of  players  and  coaches.” 

President  Joseph  E.  Himmel,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  University;  Presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  of  Fordham,  and  President  Thomas  E.  Murphy, 
S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross,  the  Committee  on  Athletics  of  the  Twelve  Eastern 
Colleges  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  completed  their  conference  on  football  and 
college  athletics  in  general  in  Washington  Saturday,  and  the  result  was 
announced  in  the  following  statement : 

“  It  was  agreed  that  while  it  did  not  seem  opportune  to  announce  as  a 
policy  for  all  these  colleges  that  the  game  of  football  would  now  be 
abolished,  yet  the  objections  to  the  game  so  greatly  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  unless  necessary  and  hoped-for  reforms  are  soon  instituted 
these  colleges  would  feel  obliged  to  discontinue  the  game. 

”  All  agreed  that  while  public  agitation  had  drawn  general  attention  to 
the  great  risk  of  bodily  injury  in  football,  yet  sufficient  emphasis  had  not 
been  placed  on  other  evils  common  to  football  and  other  college  sports. 
It  was  felt  that  reform  of  evils  tending  to  injure  character  and  moral 
growth  deserved  equal,  if  not  greater,  consideration  than  the  reform  of 
plays  leading  to  bodily  injury. 

“To  bring  college  athletics  back  to  their  proper  place  as  a  college  pas¬ 
time  or  a  physical  exercise  it  was  considered  most  desirable  that  college 
faculties  retain  or  regain  entire  control  of  all  college  sports. 

“  Some  of  the  evils  specified  as  most  urgently  needing  reform  were : 
Questionable  practises  in  the  administration  of  college  athletics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  methods  used  for  procuring  players  or  for  circumventing 
eligibility  regulations,  and  in  apparently  conniving  at  various  forms  of 
circumvention ;  dishonorable  practises  of  players  in  various  college  sports ; 
excessive  interference  with  study,  and  in  this  connection  exaggerated 
prominence  of  the  athletic  hero,  inordinate  extravagance  of  coaches  and 
trainers,  and  extravagant  growth  of  the  training  department. 

“  As  the  correction  of  such  evils  as  these  will  prevent  injury  to  the 
student’s  character  and  the  lowering  of  educational  ideals  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  deserving  of  even  greater  emphasis  than  the  needed  reform  of 
playing  rules  for  reducing  the  risk  of  bodily  injury.  The  hope  was  also 
exprest  that  as  strong  a  public  sentiment  might  be  aroused  in  favor  of 
the  one  as  has  already  been  started  in  favor  of  the  other.” 
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On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  printed  an 
editorial  entitled  “  Football  as  a  social  evil,”  which  we  quote 
in  full : 

Football  is  not  a  game  but  a  disease.  All  our  institutions  of  learning 
are  infected  by  it.  It  is  the  great  scholastic  evil  at  present.  The  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  school  boards  and  faculties,  of  the  land  are  worried  and 
puzzled  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do. 

We  have  received  many  letters  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  defenders 
of  the  game  as  it  is  have  taken  the  view  that  those  who  suggested  reforms 
were,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  great  game  exterminator,  “  mollycoddles,”’ 
pure  and  simple.  As  against  this  theory  may  be  set  the  resolution  past 
by  the  governing  body  of  Cornell  University  yesterday,  which  called  for 
revision,  not  merely  to  secure  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb,  but  also 
the  establishing  of  higher  standards  of  honor  and  fair  play. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  action  taken  by  the  three  Jesuit  colleges, 
Georgetown,  Fordham,  and  Holy  Cross.  Their  presidents  declare  that 
tho  “  it  did  not  seem  opportune  to  announce  as  a  policy  for  all  these  col¬ 
leges  that  the  game  of  football  would  now  be  abolished,  yet  the  objections 
to  the  game  so  greatly  outweigh  the  advantages  that  unless  necessary  and 
hoped-for  reforms  are  soon  instituted  these  colleges  would  feel  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  game.” 

Take  Fordham,  for  instance.  This  institution,  lately  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  university,  needs  publicity.  It  has  profited  by  the  attention  paid  to- 
it  as  an  athletic  center.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  it  is 
clear  that  the  zeal  of  the  strenuous  youths  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx 
River  has  outrun  their  discretion. 

Among  the  evils,  other  than  those  which  can  be  attended  to  by  a  surgeon, 
pointed  out  by  the  Fathers  as  incidental  to  the  game  as  now  played  are 
these :  Questionable  practises  in  the  administration  of  college  athletics,  for 
instance,  in  methods  used  for  procuring  players  or  for  circumventing 
eligibility  regulations,  and  in  apparently  conniving  at  various  forms  of 
circumvention;  dishonorable  practises  of  players  in  various  college  sports; 
excessive  interference  with  study,  and  in  this  connection  exaggerated 
prominence  of  the  athletic  hero,  inordinate  importance  of  coaches  and 
trainers,  and  extravagant  growth  of  the  training  department. 

It  looks  as  if  the  reform  would  begin  simultaneously  in  the  big  and  the 
small  colleges,  and  that  some  radical  changes  would  be  effected  before 
next  season. 

Some  persons  of  literary  bent  who  are  interested  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  are  responsible  for  the  view  now 
widely  entertained  in  that  city  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
prophetic  vision  when  he  wrote 

The  Shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb. 


